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INTRODUCTION 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” Not in 
the herd, nor even by races or groups, but men are 
studied by the individual. And in the great mass of 
mankind it is easily seen that no two are alike in 
every way. It is the individual difference that gives 
interest to the study of men. 

The following biography sets out to view one of 
the most interesting lives, although it was brought 
to a close prematurely, as it seems to us. Born of 
a sturdy stock, John Henry Bashor Williams inher- 
ited those rare qualities both of head and heart 
that make men great. The Bashors and Bowmans, 
in whose strain of blood, on his mother’s side, he 
was born, have always been noted for keenness of 
mind and goodness of heart. And this background 
of blood has all the more significance since it is on 
the maternal side. And the father’s stiff purpose 
and rugged character are seen in the effort made 
and privations endured to secure a home on the 
plains of Kansas, when Kansas was “away out west” 
and a most uncertain place in which to live.’ 

So John Henry had two of the most valuable 
conditions with which to begin life. In the first 
place he had back of him a good ancestry, whose 
strength and honor were handed down to him as his 
greatest heritage. And in the second place he was 
born poor and grew up in the midst of poverty and 
hardship. It is a great misfortune to be born rich 
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and be reared in the midst of wealth and luxury 
—a condition not many youngsters understand, and 
still fewer desire. It is in the school of hard knocks, 
where the pinch of poverty is felt, that God raises 
up great men. Here great men are forged out. It 
is God’s only way of making great men. Not many 
great men come from rich homes, for they lack the 
conditions of hardship essential to the development 
of hardihood of character. 

John Henry valued the good qualities he had 
inherited, but he understood that they would mean 
but little without effort. From his early youth he 
desired an education. Even then he grasped the 
value of training for a life of service. His chief 
ambition was to give to the world such a life. And 
so he acquired a college education, graduating from 
McPherson College in 1906, at the age of twenty- 
three. He was out of school three and one-half 
years, in two periods, during his high-school and 
college days—the first a period of two years in 
business and the second a year and a half at home 
on account of sickness. These years yielded valu- 
able experience, but delayed the completion of his 
education. Without this loss of time he could have 
graduated from college at twenty, which shows his 
ability as a student. 


He also sought his Savior at an early age. He 
was converted at sixteen and at once became an 
interested, active member of the church. His con- 
version was thorough and genuine. He was a real 
Christian. He hated sham. He flaunted no false 
colors. He loved sincerity and truth, and his life 
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was a fine interpretation of Christianity in terms of 
service. Having the knowledge and love of Jesus 
in his own heart, he felt that the church must be in 
haste—that the King’s business requireth haste. 

Two important things John Henry sought early 
in life—education and Christian character. He ac- 
cepted them as the foundation of all that is worth 
while. And he grew in this conviction to the end 
of his life. This gave him the best beginning any 
young man could have. And as to his education, 
while he had a college course, he felt that oppor- 
tunity must be found somehow, as busy as his life 
was, for at least two years’ postgraduate work in 
one of the big universities. To this purpose he 
adhered. In the very spirit of education and Chris- 
tian experience and service he lived and died, and 
herein lay the secret of his greatness. Education 
and Christianity were the two big things with him, 
and he accepted the church’s task as making them 
big in the lives of all peoples. 

That he might have the greatest opportunity to 
make the largest contribution to the world’s need, 
John Henry sought missions as his field of service. 
In 1908 he accepted a position in the mission rooms 
at Elgin, Illinois, as Assistant Secretary. Upon the 
resignation of Bro. Galen B. Royer, three years 
ago, he was made General Secretary. It was as 
General Secretary that he was known all over the 
Brotherhood. In this position he served to the time 
of his death. It was in this position that he rendered 
his most arduous service and exercised his widest 
influence. He had peculiar fitness for this work, 
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which became more and more apparent as the duties 
became increasingly complex. 

The function of the General Secretary means not 
merely to keep books and maintain the correspond- 
ence of the office. While this is much in itself, it is 
the small and easy part of the position. He is sup- 
posed to be chief in directing the work. He is to 
study the problem and the conditions to be met, 
do his utmost to think the whole proposition 
through, and be in position to make suggestions as 
to ways and means. He is to have large voice— 
chief voice, in fact—in determining the policies of 
the General Mission Board in questions relating to 
the selection of workers, standards of preparation, 
organization, finance, strategic movements, future 
expansion of the work, and numberless things by 
the way. 

That he might know conditions on the field first- 
hand, in order to be more efficient in his duties, he 
earnestly desired to visit the great mission fields of 
the world. For such a trip he had planned, and he 
looked forward to it anxiously for a number of years. 
He was ready to make the sacrifices and endure the 
hardships of such a tour for what it would enable 
him to contribute to the kingdom of God. His 
friends on both sides of the sea, especially those 
connected with the mission work of the church, 
shared heartily with him in the interests of the trip, 
and all expected him to come home better equipped 
for service than ever before. He himself expected 
to return and be able to render more efficient service, 
for the highest service was the whole consideration 
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with him. Little did he expect to fall by the way. 
‘Little did his friends anticipate it, and little were 
they prepared for such a calamity when it came. 

Now that he has fallen—for God took him, and 
his body sleeps in far-off Africa, where the Lord of 
the harvest found him busy seeking out and plan- 
ning great things for him—his life must be regarded 
as the first great contribution to the proposed 
Africa mission. The supreme sacrifice he made is 
a distinct challenge to the church, especially to her 
young men and young women. And may his con- 
tribution to the Africa mission be the foundation 
of a great work in the Dark Continent by the Church 
of the Brethren! 

The author of the following biography is a product 
of the Church of the Brethren. He comes of the big 
Miller family, so many of whom were members of 
the church and many of them pillars to her, ready 
for any sacrifice and service that promised promo- 
tion to the church’s interests. For many years he 
has been in educational work. He began teaching 
country school in 1884, taught in Mount Morris 
College from 1894 to 1900, and in the University 
of Illinois from 1900 to 1904. He was president of 
Mount Morris College from 1904 to 1915. He left 
this position May 31, 1915, to become editor of the 
Sunday-school literature of the Brethren Publishing 
House the next day—June 1—which position he 
still holds. 

The Sunday-school is a great educational institu- 
tion, growing more and more distinctly educational 
year after year. It is the biggest organized educa- 
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tional movement in the world, with the definite 
purpose of educating the people in the Bible. The 
author has been the head of this work in the Church 
of the Brethren for the last six years. During this 
time he has revolutionized the department, multi- 
plying the publications and improving them. And 
during this period the author and John Henry 
worked side by side in the Brethren Publishing 
House, though in different departments. But it 
afforded the best opportunities for each to know the 
other. The same is true in the local church, for 
both labored together here as ministers and elders. 
These two men knew each other thoroughly. This 
fact, with the author’s scholarship and ability as a 
writer, qualifies him for the task he has so well 
done. 

The life of John Henry is a great appeal in itself 
—a challenge to every young man and young woman 
in the church—a ringing call to service. And all 
owe it to themselves to read his biography. The 
story is well told. Each one will receive blessing 
in its careful study and be the better armed for life. 
The book should have a place in every home in the 
Brotherhood, 

HY COEARLY. 


PREFACE 


The preparation of this volume was made pos- 
sible only by the cheerful codperation of the many 
friends of “Our Secretary” who so kindly contrib- 
uted their part. To name each one who has made 
a contribution would be to furnish a long list. The 
reader will learn who the writers are as he proceeds. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to all who 
helped to make readable and helpful a short life 
well lived. The author feels that he has played the 
part of editor rather than the part of an author. 
His aim has been to allow the life and work of 
“Our Secretary,” along with what others have said 
concerning him, to stand forth as a beacon light 
to show the way which our young people may well 
follow. If a study of this book will teach others 
how to make the supreme sacrifice, the grave at 
Mombasa, East Africa, will not cease to proclaina 
its message to the living. 

J. E. MILLER. 

Elgin, Illinois, 

September 8, 1921. 


CHAPTER I 


On the Kansas Prairie 

John Henry Bashor Williams is a long name 
for one man, but like all names, this one has a 
meaning. In this case John comes from John Wil- 
liams, the grandfather on the father’s side of the 
subject of this sketch. Henry comes from Henry 
Bashor, the grandfather on his mother’s side. 
Bashor is the maiden name of his mother and 
Williams the name of his father. So when Nathaniel 
K. and Lousia J. Williams called their son John 
Henry Bashor Williams, they endowed him with 
the name of both his grandfathers as well as of his 
father and mother. Knowing that his name was 
rather long, John Henry in his business always 
wrote it J. H. B. Williams, and in school he had 
formed the habit of signing it “J. H. B., X. Y. Z.,” 
showing an early inclination to play upon words. 
Both his parents were born in Tennessee not far 
from each other and near the Knob Creek Church 
of the Brethren, but met each other first in Missouri. 

Nathaniel K. Williams was born in Carter 
County, Tenn., Nov. 10, 1842, and died at Belleville, 
Kans., May 14, 1904, passing away suddenly. When 
Nathaniel was a young man, the Civil War was 
raging. The fact that Tennessee was on the border 
line made life miserable for a Northern sympathizer 
living in the South. He and several of his comrades 
attempted to make their way through the lines 
northward, but were captured by the Confederates 
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and imprisoned in Castle Thunder at Richmond, 
Va. They were not in sympathy with the South, 
but in order to secure their freedom, they enlisted 
in the 162nd North Carolina Infantry of the Con- 
federate army. They served only two days, when 
they made their escape. For six months Nathaniel 
lived in the mountains of Tennessee near his old 
home, during which time he slept in a house only 
twice. He did, however, occasionally return to his 
home without being discovered. Southern sym- 
pathizers were on the lookout and made hiding | 
necessary and life wretched. When the Union 
forces came to Jonesboro, Tenn., he volunteered for 
the federal army and enlisted in Company H of the 
13th Cavalry, serving for three years, being first 
duty sergeant. 

Lousia J. Bashor, the mother of John Henry, 
was born in Washington County, Tenn., Jan. 21, 
1848, and remained there until 1865, when she 
moved to Andrew County, Mo., locating near 
Whitesville. Here she maried Nathaniel K. Wil- 
liams Feb. 16, 1873. To this union were born three 
sons: Lester, born Jan. 28, 1875, now living near 
North Manchester, Ind.; Ora, born Nov. 28, 1876, 
dying of tuberculosis at the age of 21; and John 
Henry, who was born April 14, 1883, and died of 
typhoid fever April 17, 1921, at Mombasa, East 
British Africa, where his remains lie buried in Mom- 
basa’s beautiful cemetery. 

In 1871 Nathaniel K. Williams homesteaded in 
Scandia Township, Republic County, Kans. He 
built himself a little house on the order of a dugout 
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on the side of a gentle slope, where he lived alone 
while cultivating his homestead. Sometimes he 
slept in his dugout and sometimes under the wagon. 
One night, while sleeping in the shelter, he was 
awakened by a peculiar noise. Lighting his lantern 
he discovered a large snake moving along the rafters 
and roof of his dugout. Not liking his companion 
he dispatched him and went out and slept under 
the wagon the rest of that night. In the fall of 
1872, before going back to Missouri, he hauled 
three loads of lumber from his nearest railroad 
station, Westville, forty miles distant. This was 
to furnish material for his house of one room and 
one story, fourteen by eighteen feet, which was to 
be the home for himself and his future bride. 


After their marriage at Whitesville, Mo., Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams traveled by means of a prairie 
schooner, drawn by two horses, to Republic County, 
Kans., a distance of about two hundred miles, lead- 
ing their two cows behind the wagon. A few years 
before, that part of Kansas was known as a portion 
of the American desert. Life in a new country 
always is a problem and their life in Kansas fur- 
nished them strange and trying experiences. Grass- 
hoppers were numerous and hot winds were fre- 
quent. Conveniences were few and _ hardships 
abounded. Many of you have heard of the hot 
winds of the west, and the grasshoppers which de- 
stroyed all vegetation. Some will remember how 
their country church was a community center for 
raising funds and securing provisions and clothing 
for the starving people of Kansas and Nebraska 
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in those days, There was not so much machinery 
then as now in doing relief work, but it was done 
in the same Christian spirit and most efficiently. 
The year 1874 proved to be one of want and 
starvation to the Williams home. The grasshoppers 
appeared in such numbers that almost nothing 
survived and it was a problem as to how the settlers 
could live. The Williamses were no exception to 
this suffering. That year they raised one peck of 
potatoes as their entire potato crop. With their eye 
on the future, they buried these potatoes under a 
wagon load of dirt and preserved them for seed. 
To them they were a precious treasure. Not even 
pressing present needs could induce them to sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. Planting 
these potatoes in the following spring they grew 
about twenty bushels of good potatoes, and thus 
were well rewarded for their self-denial and fore- 
thought. They raised two hogs, but could not 
fatten them for lack of food, so they finally butch- 
ered them, but one was so lean that it was necessary 
to boil the meat rather than to fry it. Their gro- 
ceries gave out and their purse was empty. There 
were groceries in town, but only for those who could 
pay cash. One day Mr. Williams went to the store 
and tried to buy a dollar’s worth of groceries on 
time, but as the merchant would not sell without 
cash, he went home minus the needed provisions. 
Those were days when men gladly worked for 
any price, and did not demand a dollar an hour for 
regular time with time and a half for overtime. 
In the spring, when he measured out his oats, he 
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discovered that he had just enough to feed each 
of his two horses one pint of grain at a meal—not 
a feast for a working horse, but better than nothing. 
Of course, they would be able to find some grass, 
but even that was not plentiful on the prairie. After 
the day’s work was done, he used to turn his horses 
out to graze near the home, but it was necessary 
for him to stand guard lest, in their effort to secure 
a drink from the spring, near by, they should stick 
in the mud and not be able to get out because of 
their lack of strength. Even their horses knew 
something about hard times. During these trying 
experiences their friends from Missouri sent them 
provisions and money. Thus they weathered the 
drouth and recovered from the ravages of the grass- 
hoppers, and finally secured a good home on the 
broad prairies of sunny Kansas. But they paid the 
price. 

Scandia Township had heavy taxes because the 
bridge spanning the river often was carried away 
by the floods. In 1879 Mr. Williams sold his home 
and moved across the river to a farm about four 
miles from Belleville. It was on this farm that 
John Henry was born and grew to manhood. 

In his early experiences on the farm John Henry 
had the same joys and sorrows that come to every 
farmer boy. During the first year of his life he was 
sick much of the time. Those who knew him later 
would never have suspected it, for he always looked 
the picture of health. 

He was a ready talker and never lacked for words 
to express his thoughts. But not so when he was 
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small, for then he had a slight impediment in his 
speech that hindered his enunciation. Once he 
went to the postoffice to get the family mail. He 
was also to ask for the mail of Lydia Taylor. But 
“Lydia” was a word difficult for him to pronounce. 
What he did ask for sounded rather like “Widdy 
Tawer’s may-o.” The fun-loving clerk pretended 
not to understand, and said, “We do not know 
‘Widdy Tawer.’” Of course, this made it necessary 
for the little fellow to repeat what he had said be- 
fore, but all his repetition failed to bring out the 
name “Lydia.” Many a grown person has hindered 
rather than helped a boy whose pronunciation 
called for help instead of diversion. 

From childhood he was kind, considerate and 
thoughtful of others. When trouble came—and 
troubles will come when boys with red blood are 
involved—the lads of his age looked to him to settle 
it. He was a great pacifier even when a small boy. 
At play among his associates he was regularly 
looked upon as their leader. He possessed those 
qualities of leadership which set him above his asso- 
ciates. He was especially known for the grip of 
his hand. In later life those who shook hands with 
him always were impressed with this. His brother 
says that John Henry gladly milked the hard milk- 
ers because the strong grip of his hand made all 
cows alike to him. 

He finished country school at the age of thirteen. 
The county superintendent of schools asked the 
eighth-grade graduates of the several townships to 
enter into a declamation contest. John Henry was 
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the winner in his township, and this victory entitled 
him to enter the county contest. Here, however, 
he had more formidable antagonists and was not 
able to carry off the banner, however hard he 
worked. Writing and speaking were a part of his 
inheritance, for the Bashors and Bowmans, to whom 
he was related, had for generations been famed for 
their oratorical skill. Fortunately they were deeply © 
religious, and that religious atmosphere was man- 
ifest in the Williams home and told on the sons. 


CRAP DER IT 


Meeting Life’s Problems 

Some psychologists tell us that by the time boys 
and girls are eight years of age they have in a large 
measure settled many of life’s great problems. So 
far as psychologists are concerned, this does not 
mean that boys and girls only eight years old have 
deliberately considered many of life’s great prob- 
lems and calmly stated their findings, but it does 
mean that, consciously or unconsciously, influences 
have been brought to bear upon these children so 
that in a large measure their future judgments have 
become fixed. Their bias for all time is settled in 
their tender years. Heredity, environment, training 
—these three stamp their impression upon char- 
acter from the earliest years and help to make life 
what it later becomes. Every year is pivotal. 

The years from fourteen to eighteen are very 
important in fixing the course of one’s life. We 
must never forget that we are continually changing 
and revising former decisions. This changing and 
revising accompanies one through life so long as 
he continues to grow. When one comes to the 
point where he never changes in his judgment, he 
has reached that stage in life in which he has ceased 
to grow. He is on the decline. Growth means 
continual change and the one who never changes 
no longer grows. Boys and girls in their growing 
stages change their voice, their character changes, 
their habits change, their ideas change and they 
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change. It is this power to change that makes 
the future of a boy and girl hopeful. 

The years in high school are critical years in 
one’s life. They are no less critical should one 
never enter high school. The associations then 
made, the friendships then formed, the habits then 
fixed, in a large measure determine the future of 
the boy and girl. When John Henry entered Belle- 
ville High School in 1896, it was a problem with 
his parents as to what they should do. To be sure, 
they wanted him to have an education, but finances 
were short, and it was only by strictest economy 
that they were able to have him enter high school. 
Part of the time he drove to school daily, but when 
the weather became too severe to make this advis- 
able, they arranged for him to live in Belleville, 
where he roomed and boarded with a good friend, 
who took him in more from a sense of friendship 
than from a desire to make money. In this home 
he stayed only from Monday morning until Friday 
evening, as he always went to his own home for 
the week-end. While he was living in town his 
parents lessened the expense by furnishing part of 
the provisions from the farm. Poverty at times may 
be inconvenient, but it does help to develop strong 
character. The high-school boy with an automobile 
at his command is at a disadvantage when compared 
with the boy who walks his mile to school. John 
Henry was in high school before the automobile 
was known. 


During his high-school course he proved himself 
a diligent student, and also showed that his soul 
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abounded in mirth and good cheer, which charac- 
terized his entire life. Every high-school student 
has certain studies which he prefers to others. 
Many of our high-school boys and girls do not take 
kindly to the writing of essays. John Henry never 
found fault with his English teacher because- he 
required him to write, for writing was one of his 
favorite occupations. There were others in school 
who did not admire English, and on many occa- 
sions they came to John Henry for help in the 
writing of a theme. He tells us that more than 
one quarter found its way into his pocket, coming 
from those students who were not willing that he 
should help them for nothing. No, he was not 
writing essays for pay, but his congenial, helpful 
disposition made others feel that in him they could 
find an assistant in the hour of need. In this way 
he earned some money, but better than that, he 
learned more and choicer English. We have every 
reason to believe that his three years of high school 
were important years in the formative period of 
his life. He finished his course in 1899. J. Z. Gil- 
bert, his principal, speaks thus of his work: 

“As a student he was a model of attention, con- 
centration and mental alertness. In character, ever 
cheerful, companionable, conscientious, and faithful 
—a Christian young man of very high ideals and 
possessing a courage of conviction strong enough 
to make them life’s realities. By his faithful prep- 
aration, effort and good cheer he was always an 
inspiration to his teachers. ‘Henry,’ as we familiarly 
called him, was not found wanting.” 
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The year 1899 is further important in his life 
because it was during that year that he became 
interested in Alma Ball as his fiancée who, seven 
years later, became his wife. The Ball and Williams 
farms joined and John Henry and Alma never re- 
membered the day when they did not know each 
other. John Henry used to say that when he was 
two years old his mother took him to see Alma, who 
was just three days old, and he was of the opinion 
that it was a case of love at first sight, because they 
seemed naturally to take to each other from child- 
hood. Be that as it may, we do know that in 1899 
an attachment grew up between them which led 
them to pledge their mutual love. This affection 
continued to grow, and built for them their happy 
home, which was saddened by the unexpected news 
from Africa, April 18, 1921. 

It is worthy of note that he went to McPherson 
College and finished his course, while poor health 
made it impossible for Alma to do the same, though 
she, too, had planned to go to college. He never 
found occasion to grow indifferent in his devotion 
to her, nor to break an engagement of seven years’ 
standing, a thing which often happens when young 
lovers are separated for a few years. During these 
seasons of courtship they learned better to know 
each other and together they planned their future. 
While his early death made it impossible to realize 
all of their ambitions, it is a joy to know that their 
fifteen years of married life proved they were not 
mistaken when they decided, young as they were, 
to be one. 
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The year 1899 not only marked a forward step 
in his educational training, as he graduated from 
high school and as he chose his life partner, but 
this also is the year in which he made a public con- 
fession of his Savior and united with the Church 
of the Brethren. It would seem that he lived the 
fourfold life, that he grew in body and mind and 
in favor with men and God. He was of a religious 
nature, though his religion did not wear that long 
face which is so characteristic of some. With him 
religion meant life, the abundant, happy, cheerful 
life. He preached the gospel of good cheer and 
of good will, and he lived what he preached. 

His mother was deeply spiritual. His father could 
always see the bright side of everything. Their son 
inherited both these qualities, which made a happy 
combination. His mother was a charter member 
of the Belleville church and at one time was the 
only member of the congregation living within the 
bounds of what afterwards became the Belleville 
church. It was in 1885 that my father was holding 
a meeting at Belleville, when John Henry’s father 
united with the church. For several years after 
that my father kept up a correspondence with the 
Williams home, and I remember very distinctly the 
highly spiritual letters that came from it. Growing 
up in this atmosphere, it was only natural that John 
Henry should partake of that religious flavor which 
made his home prominent in its community, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.” 

If a boy, by the time he is sixteen, has finished 
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his high school, has formed habits of temperance 
and industry, has determined upon a college course, 
has selected a virtuous girl for his future wife, has 
resolved to live as clean a life as he expects his 
fiancée to live, has accepted his Savior and is walk- 
ing openly with him, is recognized as a leader in his 
gang and follows the sacred ideals of his Christian 
father and mother, that boy has laid the foundation 
that is built upon the rock and he will not easily 
be moved, even though troubles and temptations 
should assail him. John Henry had laid such a 
foundation by the time he was sixteen, and that 
foundation stood to the end. 


CHAPTER IIT 
College Days 


These are days when it is popular to go to college. 
Twenty years ago, however, colleges were not as 
popular in the Church of the Brethren as they are 
today, and young people did not receive the same 
encouragement for a college training, either from 
their home or from the church, as they do at present. 
Young people enter college for different reasons. 
Some go because they are sent, some because it is 
popular, and some because they desire an easy life. 
These think that the college graduate has a better 
chance of securing a lucrative position. Some go 
to college to acquire an education in order that they 
may serve. Fortunately many young people who 
attend college make good in life. Their success 
assures others that if they go to college they prob- 
ably will succeed better than if they do not complete 
a higher course. It is well to remember that most 
of what one learns in college is forgotten sooner or 
later, and that the acquiring of knowledge is not 
necessarily to be considered the fundamental reason 
for securing this training. The training, however, 
that one receives in college is lasting, and in that 
training is to be found the advantage of such a 
course. 

When one is selecting a college there are several 
things to be considered. The institution is not so 
many buildings, so many acres of ground, and so 
much equipment, nor is it so many students and so 
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many teachers. The college is more than any and 
all of these, though each of them is a part of it. In 
selecting a college one should consider its ideals, for 
a college is what its ideals are. Sooner or later the 
student imbibes these ideals to such an extent that 
they become a part of his permanent character. In 
choosing the college one must consider the teachers, 
for the teacher who succeeds in his work reproduces 
himself in his pupils. That teacher who does not 
reproduce himself in his pupils has missed his call- 
ing. The young person who chooses a school 
should see that it is one in which the teachers are 
what he wishes to become. College chums become 
a part of one’s self at school. There are many who 
will enter the outer circle of friendship, but only a 
few are admitted into friendship’s inner circle. 
When one selects a college it should be one in which 
his bosom friend shall be of his own desire. We 
may not long remember what we study in school, 
but we always will recall those who were our most 
intimate associates. The general tone of the student 
body is vital to the individual student. 

J. H. B. Williams spent four and one-half years at 
McPherson College. His high-school course did not 
give him full college entrance, so he transferred his 
credits and in 1901 graduated from McPherson 
Academy. The following two years he was clerk 
in a general merchandise store at Belleville, Kans., 
beginning with a weekly wage of $12.50. That was 
not very big pay, but his services proved valuable 
and he was allowed more later. This business ex- 
perience gave him a chance to meet people, and 
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also taught him the need of further training in 
school. Wisely, when he entered upon school work 
after his high-school training, he selected a Chris- 
tian college of his own denomination. 

Private and State colleges can educate in some 
lines just as well as the Christian college, but the 
private and State colleges can never give that Chris- 
tian training which will fit a great majority of its 
students for active Christian work. Carefully-com- 
piled statistics prove that, good as our State insti- 
tutions are, they are doing very little in the way of 
preparing men and women for active Christian 
service. On the other hand, statistics show that the 
Christian college, under the management of its own 
denomination, is the great means through which 
men and women are being trained for the ministry, 
for the mission field, and for the many Christian 
professions. McPherson College, as well as all of 
the other colleges of the church, is very active in 
turning out Christian leaders, and we must believe 
that McPherson College left its stamp upon this 
young student, during the days in which he lived 
within its walls and under its influence. 

John Henry lost his father and mother in the 
summer of 1904. In 1903 he entered the ministry. 
Three factors were prominent in taking him to 
McPherson College. He was a minister, and, as he 
Saw it, the minister should always be equal to, even 
above, the average of the people of his congrega- 
tion. Mr. Ball, the father of the girl whom he was 
about to marry, though not a professing Christian 
at that time, urged him by all means to secure a 
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college education, arguing that as a minister he 
would be expected to be a leader in his community, 
and he could do his Christian work much better if 
he were trained in a Christian school. Then, too, 
John Henry himself had a desire to go to college, 
for his year in the academy had given him a taste of 
what it means to be associated with young people 
in college training. 

His work at McPherson College properly falls 
into two periods. During the first period he re- 
mained a year and a half; then dropped out one 
year because of the sickness of his parents, and 
again entered, remaining two years, finishing with 
the class of 1906. When he left the academy, in 
1901, he thought that his school days were over, 
but like many others he found it necessary to change 
this decision. He again took up his studies in 1903. 
When he was called out of school, because of the 
sickness of his parents, he managed to do some of 
his work in absentia so as not to fall back too far. 
By this means and by carrying a little extra work 
he completed his college course in three and one-half 
years. We will probably get a true conception of 
his days at McPherson, if we allow his record to be 
given by one of his most intimate college chums, 
one who graduated in the same class with him. 
Prof. S. C. Miller and J. H. B. Williams were very 
closely associated, not only during their college 
days, but up to the day of his death. They were in 
the same classes and had many things in common. 

Prof. Miller says: “From the very beginning of 
his college life he showed a remarkable ability in 
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winning friends. In the short time that he spent 
at the college in 1900-1 he became well known 
among all the students as a jovial story-teller. He 
had a suitable Irish story at hand to fit any situation 
that might arise. 

“His individual qualities, however, which stamped 
his personality, came to light more prominently 
during the two years, 1904-6, which he spent in col- 
lege. It was during this time that he showed evi- 
dences of keen reasoning power, an ability to 
measure relative values, a staunch faith in the relig- 
ion he had espoused, a loyalty to his church, to his 
home and to his friends, and keen dislike for unfair- 
ness or disrespect in his fellows. As a scholar he 
applied himself studiously to his tasks and mastered 
them successfully. He was rated by all of his 
teachers as a first-class student. He was never 
satisfied with tasks half done. He had an observing 
ability, which enabled him to study successful men, 
see the secret of their success and adapt their 
method in the mastering of his own task. He was 
both resourceful and initiative. 

“His academic interest, however, did not prevent 
him from enjoying life. He believed in having a 
jolly good time, and had it. He could get up in the 
middle of the night and with a friend walk a mile 
and a half to a restaurant and eat a whole cream 
cocoanut pie—not because he was hungry, but be- 
cause he wanted the pie. He could, after midnight, 
climb the cupola of the college building and fasten 
a class flag a foot higher than any one else had ever 
done. He could work all night, sewing and stuffing 
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a dummy to be displayed from the roof of the col- 
lege building in advertising a debating contest. He 
could fry chicken to a king’s taste, when all others 
except a group of close friends were asleep. He 
could help duck meddlesome neighbor students in 
a tub of ice water on a cold night. He could play 
all manner of pranks on other fellows and leave the 
fellows feeling perfectly good about what had hap- 
pened. He played tricks because he liked fun, and 
believed that fun never comes to the dullard who 
sits and waits. 

“During 1904-6 he was a member of a small or- 
ganization dubbed ‘Mutual Benefit Society.’ It 
consisted of six members and held meetings fort- 
nightly. At these meetings the members discussed 
political, social, religious and philosophic questions. 
The one important purpose of the organization was 
to help each member to discover his weaknesses and 
his points of strength. For a period of six succes- 
sive meetings each member was given one evening, 
and the other five frankly stated their opinions con- 
cerning any points of weakness of this member. 
This was followed by a frank statement concerning 
the points of strength which the man possessed. 
In the case of J. H. B. Williams, he made a careful 
memorandum of every comment that was offered, 
and for years used it in measuring his failures and 
his successes. 

“Tt was the practice of J. H. B. Williams to ob- 
serve what was known among the students as the 
morning watch. It consisted of spending ten min- 
utes alone at the beginning of every day in quiet 
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meditation and prayer. He followed this practice 
zealously and never permitted fun, social calls, 
school duties nor anything else to encroach upon his 
quiet moments. 

“During his last year in college he became noted 
as a public speaker through his efforts in debates, 
oratorical contests, and his sermons. His public 
speaking carried a warmth that appealed to the en- 
tire group of fellow students.” 

In order that we may be sure to have a proper esti- 
mate of his school days, it is well to listen to a few 
words from one of his teachers and the president of 
the college, Dr. Edward Frantz, at present editor of 
the Gospel Messenger. Dr. Frantz very briefly states 
his recollections of John Henry during his college 
days, and from these words we gather that this 
young man was like many others in school, laying 
foundations for a greater work than he himself had 
thought of at the time or than any of his associates 
and teachers had ever dreamed of for him: 

“My recollections of J. H. B. Williams as a 
student in McPherson College are those of an ear- 
nest, lively, industrious young man with good prom- 
ise of future usefulness. Yet I would hardly have 
picked him out at that time for the place he was 
destined to fill. He was a good student, not excep- 
tionally brilliant, but capable and faithful. 

“He loved innocent fun and no one who knew 
him then can think of his student days without 
remembering his jolly good humor. He was much 
in demand whenever a ‘speech’ was wanted at any 
social gathering. Everybody got ready for a hearty 
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laugh and no one ever was disappointed. His fund 
of stories—Irish stories especially—seemed limit- 
less. 

“He was interested in all kinds of student activi- 
ties, social, athletic, intellectual and religious. He 
was a part of the school ‘life.’ He was good to have 
on almost any kind of a committee, and naturally 
served often in that capacity. He seemed to like 
everybody and was liked by everybody in return. 

“He was the sort of student that gets a good deal 
more out of going to college than he learns from 
books. Just absorbed it, so to speak, from the 
atmosphere—from the personalities of his teachers 
and his fellow-students. 

“This is not to intimate that he did not apply 
himself to his studies nor get his lessons well. He 
did. But in my opinion, if we are to look back to 
his student life for hints of the future that was to 
be his, we shall find them in his wholesome outlook 
upon life and his fellows, in his lively interest in 
people rather than in things.” 

How often has it turned out that the student who 
was a plodder in his studies, and who took an inter- 
est in all the activities of his college, has proved to 
be the man who could be relied upon to do the hard 
task! No one should be discouraged simply be- 
cause he is not a shark. He who must work in 
school is laying the foundation that will spell suc- 
cess more readily than he who masters his lessons 
easily, only to forget them more easily and besides 
not secure the training that close application insures 


CHAPTER IV 


The Farmer-Preacher 

The records show that John Henry was called to 
the ministry in 1903, advanced to the second degree 
in 1905, and ordained to the eldership in 1911. For 
six years he was elder in charge of the church at 
Elgin, Ill. He entered the ministry when only 
twenty years of age and took up the work, doing his 
full share of preaching at all times. His sermons 
showed him to be a thinker and a leader. The 
Bashors and Bowmans have long been known as 
families of preachers in the Church of the Brethren. 
Through his ancestors he inherited that gift of 
thought and speech which is so essential in the 
making of a minister. The farm affords fine oppor- 
tunities for the man with proper qualifications for 
the ministry to grow. 

The farmer is in a large measure a coworker with 
God. Crops will not grow without the farmer’s 
continual attention, but the farmer soon learns that 
he alone can never raise a crop. Every day teaches 
him that God is working with him, and if he would 
raise crops he must learn to work with God. The 
farmer is in partnership with the Creator. 

The intelligent farmer must study the soil. He 
soon discovers that certain fields produce better 
than others. He is not long in finding out that his 
crops must be adapted to his particular soil. He 
learns that to plow and harrow and pulverize before 
planting is just as important as to plant and culti- 
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vate and harvest. The field that is covered with 
clods locks up its productive qualities, and the 
farmer must break up the clods and thus loosen the 
reserve forces which God has stored for his growing 
crop. And all the time the farmer-preacher thinks 
of the reserve forces in his congregation. 

The growing crop teaches the farmer many les- 
sons. He cannot make the crop grow, but he can 
help it to favorable conditions. Even when he has 
done his best, it is necessary to wait for God to do 
his part. When he plants the seed and watches it 
germinate and gradually develop into ripe grain, 
he has an opportunity to learn how God is trying 
to teach him in unfolding his own life. The farmer 
who is a minister is not slow to lay hold of these 
everyday observations and experiences and use 
them in his spiritual ministration. 

The farmer learns to see the goodness of God in 
the revolving seasons and changing weather, and 
thus he is led into close fellowship with the Supreme 
Ruler. When this farmer is at the same time a 
preacher, he is able to see God where others per- 
ceive only necessity or nature, or natural selection. 
He can appreciate the words of Bryant: 


“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
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Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart;— 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings.” 

The farmer-preacher as a rule has farmers for 
his hearers. This gives him a point of contact 
which the city minister does not always have, for 
the city minister must deal with men and women in 
so many different walks of life that he finds it diffi- 
cult at times to strike that happy chord which 
touches the many hearts and many moods of his 
people. The farmer-preacher, as we have had him 
in our church, has been a community leader and a 
community builder to a much larger extent than 
we have ever given him credit for. His community 
considers him as one of its own number. He works 
in the field as they do. He meets the same troubles 
and temptations that they meet. Their joys are his 
joys and their sorrows are his sorrows. In the 
exchange of work among the neighbors, the farmer- 
preacher is drawn into close contact with the entire 
community. They know him not only as he appears 
in the pulpit on Sunday, but as he is throughout 
the six days of the week when he has on his work- 
ing clothes. At times his sermons may not be so 
learned and his language not so flowery, but, know- 
ing him through and through and, having found 
him in his daily walk and conversation to be true 
blue, his hearers will readily overlook such small 
matters as the choice of a word or a grammatical 
error. They understand what he means and they 
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feel that his heart is right. The farmer-preacher 
may not do as much popular pastoral visiting as 
the one who is only a preacher, but his daily contact 
with his parishioners takes the place of common 
pastoral visitation and accomplishes what that 
never can bring about. 

The farmer-preacher has time to think as he 
works. The minister who is a banker or a merchant 
or a teacher or an editor must give his whole time 
and attention to the work in hand, He cannot be 
thinking of his Sunday sermon or of the needs of 
his congregation while he is on his secular duty. 
On the other hand, the minister who is a farmer 
finds occasion in which he can study his sermon 
and plan for his people even while he is driving his 
team or guiding his tractor. As a rule most of us 
are inclined to think the farmer-preacher has little 
opportunity for development, but I know from both 
observation and from actual experience that the 
man on the farm does have opportunity for spiritual 
development and for the preparation of his work 
that others often fail to have. To be sure, the 
farmer-preacher has long hours, just as all farmers 
have long hours, but for that matter all men who 
are making their work go have long hours. Edison 
has long hours. He says he is glad that he did 
not grow up at the time when a man could work 
only eight hours a day, for he never could have 
accomplished much. The president of the United 
States has long hours and he never could accom- 
plish a great deal if he were to be limited to seven 
or eight hours a day. 
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The farmer-preacher does not have as much time 
for leisure as the city pastor has, or as has the 
pastor who does nothing but his church work, but 
he does have time to think. For that matter, it is 
work and not leisure that develops men and gets 
results. One of the sins of the modern preacher is 
slavish devotion to books, his failure to study the 
Book and to think out for himself the problems as 
they apply to his parish. 

The farmer-preacher deals with people who live 
a simple life. He himself has an opportunity to 
live that life because his people live the simple life. 
He can dispense with much to which is bound the 
minister whose people are not so living. Because 
he lives the simple life himself he has opportunities 
and time which never come to others. I have known 
many farmer-preachers who carried their Testa- 
ments in their pocket while at work on the farm, 
and throughout the day they found minutes when 
they could read and study and thus develop their 
sermon for Sunday. When these ministers put their 
soul into the sermon the people are helped. 

John Henry was in a large measure a farmer- 
preacher from the time he entered the ministry 
until he left the farm in 1908. Although it was only 
from 1906 to 1908 that he was actually farming 
and preaching at the same time, even when he was 
at school his vacations were spent at home on the 
farm, and thus he continued to have, as a farmer- 
preacher, that experience which made him a force 
in his community. In some places the minister may 
have lost his position as leader, but the minister 
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on the farm who has continued to grow and has 
kept abreast and ahead of his congregation is still 
looked upon as the community leader. John Henry 
was one of the class that led and farmed and 
preached. 

His farmer constituents found his sermons ring- 
ing with optimism. Though they were tired from 
the work of the week they enjoyed listening to his 
sermons, because they found them helpful. They 
were interested in his success, because they knew 
he was interested in their welfare. 

One incident may show something of the char- 
acter of the people of his community. One Sunday 
after he had preached, he was greeting with his 
friendly smile all at the service. He made it a point 
to meet in the house with a personal word as many 
as possible. There was present then, as usual, 
Grandma Gish, who was a very devoted saint, and 
as she shook hands with him, she said, “Brother 
Williams, I prayed to God many a time before you 
were born that he would make a great preacher out 
of you, and he has answered my prayer.” There 
are still Hannahs and Annas in Israel through 
whose prayers God raises up great and good men 
to accomplish his ends. Prayer had a place in 
making John Henry the preacher he was. 
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CHAPTER. V 


A Fruitful Conference 


In 1919 we held our first general life-work con- 
ference. This was in connection with our Annual 
Conference at Winona Lake, Ind., and was planned 
by John Henry. Since that time we have held 
others in connection with District and General Con- 
ferences, and sometimes separate and apart from 
all other conventions, These life-work conferences 
are new with us, however familiar they may be 
with others, and yet a careful study of life-work 
conference programs shows that we have been hav- 
ing the substance and spirit of these conferences 
among us for some time. It was John Henry more 
than any one else that began to urge the organiza- 
tion and holding of such conferences, with the spe- 
cial end in view of reaching our young people and 
helping them to a right decision for their life. In 
this, as in all of his other work, he had in view the 
thought that, if you will help boys and girls to right 
decisions early in life, you can count on them ever 
afterwards. 

These conferences are helpful in numerous ways. 
They bring together young people from many 
quarters and enable all to see how church and social 
affairs are conducted outside of their own immediate 
community. It is thus that those who come from 
smaller sections are given the benefit of what the 
larger sections are doing, and those from the less 
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aggressive quarters learn what the more aggressive 
are planning and accomplishing. In the end each 
is a help to all and all are a help to each. 

In these conferences church leaders are chosen 
to discuss live questions. Young people are given 
an opportunity to become acquainted with these 
leaders and to sit under their instructions. Life- 
work conferences develop church leadership. Young 
people are afforded a view of the big work of the 
church. They develop the greatest respect and love 
for the church and are more ready to devote their 
life to her interests. Most of our people have be- 
come acquainted with these words, “A Greater 
Church of the Brethren for the World.” John 
Henry was the author of this slogan, and in the 
Forward Movement program thousands of letters 
went out carrying these words far and wide. Many 
who had never heard of the Church of the Brethren 
began to know something about her. Mail clerks 
could not help but read this message as it flashed 
before them on the many letters which they handled. 

At these life-work conferences we have the class 
method, and also the inspirational address for the 
large public audience. These two methods of in- 
struction, when properly blended, take hold of 
young people and train them for efficient service. 
When rightly understood these conferences simply 
make real the very method which the Master him- 
self used. For his workers he gave these four com- 
mands: They were to lift up their eyes. Only he 
who looks up will ever get the vision. They were 
to look on the fields. Only he who sees and studies 
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the field ever forms a correct conception of it and 
develops a living interest in it. The fields already 
were ripe for the harvest all around, and the Master 
wanted his people to get a picture of this ripened 
field. Further, they were to pray the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth laborers into the harvest. 
Prayer was to be the third step in their training. 
After they had lifted up their eyes, after they had 
looked upon and studied the fields, after they had 
prayed to the Master of the harvest in behalf of 
the harvest, only one thing remained—they were 
to go. This was the Master’s method and_ this 
is the method that our life-work conferences use 
in planting the right ideals in the minds of our 
young people. 

John Henry was elected president of the Y. M. 
C. A. for his senior year at McPherson College. 
Nothing so develops a young man and brings out 
the best in him as to place responsibility on him. 
To be chosen as the leader of young men in college, 
to direct their spiritual resources and to help them 
to the proper understanding of themselves is not 
a small task. In order to meet this responsibility, 
he went to a life-work conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., in the summer of 1905. 

To him that Lake Geneva conference marked a 
turning point in his life. There he met for the 
first time such men as John R. Mott and sat spell- 
bound under their powerful addresses. That con- 
ference was a feast to his soul and opened his eyes 
to fields of which he had never dreamed. Can you 
picture to yourself what such a conference meant 
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to a young college student who was a farmer and 
a minister? 

But there was at that conference one man whose 
personality and addresses made such an impres- 
sion upon John Henry that his entire life was 
changed, and that man was Robert E. Speer. Mr. 
Speer, as a missionary secretary, brought to young 
people a wealth of knowledge and inspiration that 
simply astonished them. As he told the story of 
conditions and needs in home and foreign fields, 
every one could see that young men would have 
to be prepared to meet these conditions and supply 
the needs, if the next generation were to do its 
part of the world task. It was while listening to 
the address of Robert E. Speer that John Henry 
resolved, if the way were ever open, he would 
give his life to some form of secretarial work to 
further the interest of the church to which he be- 
longed and which he loved. But he saw no open 
door at that time. Mr. Speer awakened in our de- 
parted brother the spiritual forces which God had 
planted there. He really discovered for us our 
efficient Secretary-Treasurer of the General Mission 
Board. 

There are some who consider a small denomina- 
tion not sufficiently large to call for the best work 
of a great man. There are others who know that 
the size of the denomination has nothing to do with 
the amount of work one may do for his Master in 
the way of serving others. John Henry never 
feared that his own denomination was too small to 
deserve his best efforts. He was not looking for 
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a large and easy field, but was willing to occupy 
where he was and so help to enlarge it. 

On one occasion, when Elder James Quinter con- 
versed with a minister of a large denomination, this 
minister suggested to Brother Quinter that, since 
the Church of the Brethren was small and not far 
advanced in the work of education, Sunday-schools 
and missions, it would be better for him to come 
over into this large denomination, where they had 
so many openings for men of his ability, and where 
he could accomplish more good. Brother Quinter 
listened to this argument, and when the man was 
through he remarked something like this: “It may 
be true that my own denomination is not so large, 
that she is not so far advanced in her educational, 
mission and Sunday-school work, but if that is true, 
don’t you think God would be pleased to have me 
work with these people who are sincerely trying to 
live his Gospel, rather than have me go over to your 
denomination where, you say, you already have so 
many great men ably fitted to carry on your work?” 
His line of argument was so well founded that the 
minister agreed it was best for him to stay where 
he was and lead his people to the best light God 
would give him. The Lake Geneva conference did 
not turn John Henry from his own church, but to it. 

Occasionally one meets with some of our young 
people who feel that our own church offers too small 
a field for their fullest development. If such will 
take the trouble to study the work of a large de- 
nomination, and if they will study our own faith 
and practice in the light of the New Testament 
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teachings, they will soon discover that the Church 
of the Brethren offers an unlimited field for conse- 
crated workers, in which they can use all of their 
ability to God’s glory and to the good of their fel- 
low-men. 

After that Lake Geneva conference John Henry 
passed through Elgin, Ill., and stopped to see the 
Brethren Publishing House. This, too, was a 
revelation to him, for he had not known that the 
plant was so large. It was on this occasion that he 
visited for the first time the office of the General 
Mission Board and became casually acquainted with 
what it was doing. When he went home and took 
up his school work as a senior in McPherson Col- 
lege, the mesage of Robert E. Speer and the visit to 
the Brethren Publishing House and the mission 
rooms remained with him, and the vision of what 
one might do as a worker for his church grew 
upon him. May we not say that in his providence 
God kindly directed the steps of his servant to Lake 
Geneva and to Elgin, in order that he might get a 
glimpse of the duties which he was later to perform? 

As you see announcements of life-work confer- 
ences, and as you meet young people who attend 
these conferences, do not lose sight of the thought 
that God is even now calling other young men and 
women to the work which he means them to do in 
the near future, as he then called John Henry. These 
conferences require time and money, but they are 
well worth all the effort and all the time and money 
we spend upon them. They are helping us to find 
and train our young people. The young people of 
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today are destined to be the church workers of to- 
morrow. They are full of life. Our business is not 
to suppress that life, but so to energize it and direct 
it that it may be used most effectively for bringing 
the kingdom of heaven here on earth. 

When you think of John Henry and his work do 
not lose sight of the Geneva conference, and of his 
own part in inaugurating life-work conferences 
among our own people. And when you find young 
Christians eager to attend and take part in these 
conferences give them that encouragement which 
you may have missed when you were of their age. 
Doing this, you may make your life count as Robert 
E. Speer and J. H. B. Williams made their lives 
count for righteousness. 


“ 


CHAPTER VI 


His Other Work 

While it was with the General Mission Board that 
John Henry rendered his great service to the church 
and the world, we should not overlook his activities 
on other boards and committees. Considering his 
age, it was remarkable that so many sought his 
help and that he was appointed on so many boards 
and committees. His hopeful outlook and his ability 
to grapple with big problems so appealed to men 
that they were ready to place him in responsible 
positions. 

In an official way he was associated with the 
General Educational Board, the Gish Fund Com- 
mittee, the Mission Board of Northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin, the Relief and Reconstruction Commit- 
tee, and with the Forward Movement. Not only 
was he a member of these organization, but an of- 
ficial in each of them. His leadership was sought by 
those with whom he worked, as well as by the 
church in general for which he worked. He left 
each of these boards and committees through resig- 
nation, because other duties required all of his time. 

From 1909 to 1918 he was a member of the Gish 
Fund Committee. This is a committee of three 
appointed by the General Mission Board. Their 
chief business is to select books considered helpful 
to the ministry of the Church of the Brethren. When 
Eld. James R. Gish died, he left considerable prop- 
erty in charge of his wife, Sister Barbara Gish. It 
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was her wish that this property be made to serve 
the church in some lasting way. The result of her 
desire was that the property and its management 
were entrusted to the General Mission Board. 

During the years that John Henry was a member 
of the Gish Fund Committee he was a great reader, 
always keeping in mind his responsibility for the 
wise selection of such books as he believed would 
contribute to the efficiency of our ministers. He 
knew that it was not possible to put on this list all 
the books that were asked for, nor even as many as 
he himself would have liked to see furnished to our 
ministers. He had the happy faculty which enabled 
him to set up an ideal in his plans, but at the same 
time he was able to consider what was possible, and 
was willing to do what could be done when it was 
impossible to do what he wanted to do. 

From 1912 to 1917 he was a member of the Mis- 
sion Board of Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. He 
resigned this position in 1917 because he felt that 
others could do the work, and that he should give 
his time to world-wide missions. His familiarity 
with missions in general made him a valuable mem- 
ber of the board of his own District. He was ag- 
gressive in furthering District mission work and 
insisted that, once a mission was established, it 
ought to develop into a self-sustaining congrega- 
tion. He believed that there was something wrong 
in a mission that continued to be only a mission 
point and in need of outside help. He urged the 
establishing of new missions, but at the same time 
insisted that it was a mistake to allow old and for- 
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merly strong congregations to linger and die. He 
believed that responsibility, reénforced by activity, 
was one of the surest ways of strengthening mission 
points. 

In 1912 he was first appointed on the General 
Educational Board. In 1917 he was reappointed for 
five years, but in 1918 resigned because of his grow- 
ing duties as Secretary-Treasurer of the General 
Mission Board. His service on the General Educa- 
tional Board brought him in contact with our 
schools and colleges, and thus he had a double con- 
tact with the young people who were preparing for 
life and its work. From the mission rooms he 
touched these young people from the missionary 
end, and as a member and Secretary of the General 
Educational Board, he rubbed up against these same 
young people on the educational side. While he 
was a member of the board, he visited all of the 
schools. Being a college man himself and young in 
years (he was one of the youngest members on the 
board), he appealed especially to the college men 
and women. 

His addresses before the several schools and col- 
leges were distinguished by their scholarship, their 
sincerity, and by the fact that they were especially 
fitted to the needs of those to whom they were de- 
livered. He believed in education and advocated a 
thorough preparation on the part of young people, 
so that they might take their place in the front 
ranks of the church and society. 

He was in sympathy with our colleges, under- 
stood their problems, and maintained that the 
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church’s first duty was to rally to the support o of 
schools. His interest in missions did not fo 


moment dull his enthusiasm for education. W 
he was one of its members, the General Educa i 


bringing the schools before the church in a way th y 
had never been brought before. It was his ambi. 
tion that some day all of our schools should ha 
that endowment, equipment and patronage whi 


tire educational system should be a university 
worthy the name. at 

When America entered the war a special Cong 
ference at Goshen, Ind., appointed a committee on © 
relief and reconstruction. This was in 1917. A 
large part of our Brotherhood felt that since, as as 
church, we believe in the principle of peace and not — 
of war, we had here an opportunity to show our — 
loyalty to the teachings of our blessed Master. It — 
was this conviction that led to the appointment of — 
the Relief and Reconstruction Committee. When 
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this committee was first created, it was the hope P 
-that we might enter the war-devastated districts of — 
France and Belgium to bring relief and help recon- — 
struct, and thus carry the blessings of peace rather 
than the miseries of war. 

The committee as first constituted made every 
effort to become active in the fields of France, but 
war conditions and the attitude of those in charge 
of matters in behalf of the government pointed out 
obstacles that were hard to surmount. The govern- 
ment was not anxious to open the way for additional 
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organizations to enter upon this work. The Red 
Cross and Friends were already in charge, and it 
was felt that to add another organization might 
simply complicate matters. 

In 1918 the Relief and Reconstruction Committee 
found it advisable to appoint an executive commit- 
tee to further its purposes. John Henry was then 
made a member of the executive committee, and 
from this he passed on to be a regular member of 
the committee when the general Conference met. 
As a member of both the executive committee and 
the Relief and Reconstruction Committee, he was 
largely responsible for that forward step which 
turned our attention as a church to the Near East. 
He had much to do in conceiving the plan of a 
general canvass for relief funds and for dividing 
the territory into regions, each region to be under 
its own director. This plan of organization was 
later adopted by the Forward Movement and is 
partly responsible for whatever success we may 
have attained in developing our forces along these 
lines. When the canvass was made in behalf of the 
Armenians, our church, by its liberality, surprised 
both itself and other denominations. Many a time 
in Near East Conferences was it remarked by ofh- 
cials of the Near East Relief that the Church of the 
Brethren, small as it is, had done more per capita 
in the way of raising funds than any other de- 
nomination in existence. If John Henry had done 
nothing else than his work as it appears on the Re- 
lief and Reconstruction Committee he would have 
left a monument of which any man might be proud. 
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To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to visit 
those in prison, and to minister to the sick, must 
always win the admiration and praise of others. He 
had a prominent part both in planning and executing 
and in giving the money that helped to save from 
starvation thousands in the Near East. 

When the Church of the Brethren began her For- 
ward Movement, John Henry was one of its most 
active promoters. He had that range of vision that 
enabled him to look into the future and plan both 
for what was coming and what should come. In 
him the real and the ideal met, and he knew how 
to harmonize them. 

The church boards had labored, each in its own 
way, for a number of years. Necessarily there was 
much overlapping and in other cases there were 
gaps. Each board tried conscientiously to do the 
work for which it was created. Only those who 
were on the inside and who were doing the hard 
work were able to see the weak as well as the strong 
points in our organizations, Gradually the convic- 
tion grew upon some that the several boards should 
meet in joint sessions to discuss those phases of 
their work that concerned all. The thought was 
never for a minute that any board should narrow 
the field of any other board, but that, if all were 
to do their utmost, the fields might be occupied more 
fully and the work carried on at a smaller expense 
and with greater efficiency. 

John Henry helped to urge and plan for joint 
board sessions. He outlined in a large measure a 
way by which greater efficiency might be secured. 
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And when it came to the election of officers it was 
only natural that he should be chosen Secretary. 
His experience on other boards and his long train- 
ing with the Mission Board fitted him for this posi- 
tion. Later, when the Forward Movement took on 
larger shape, he was also made Treasurer. This 
shows in what esteem he was held by his associates. 
And it was only when he was preparing for his 
mission tour that he was relieved of these important 
positions. When the Executive Committee of the 
Forward Movement was appointed and organized 
he was selected as its Secretary. Whenever there 
was an important piece of work to do he was con- 
sidered a valuable man. He smiled when the For- 
ward Movement made rapid strides, and he wore 
the same smile when it met with opposition and 
reverses. He believed that the church was destined 
to advance, and he was convinced that the Forward 
Movement was one of the means by which God 
would have the Church of the Brethren move out 
and occupy new fields. In this, his faith never 
wavered, 

His work in these organizations enabled him to 
study church problems from many angles, and this 
was a further preparation for his great work in be- 
half of world-wide missions. Even his avocations 
were a stimulus to his vocation. 

He was a church man. Dr. Otho Winger, who 
knew him intimately, speaks thus of him and his 
work: 

“J. H. B. Williams was a Christian man. He 
loved the Christian church above all other institu- 
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tions. He loved the Church of the Brethren. He 
was raised in the Brethren faith. In that faith he 
lived; in that faith he died. He sought to do the 
will of his Master and to serve the world through 
the church of his fathers and the church of his own 
choice. He did not always agree with all of the 
conditions within the church, nor with all of his 
brethren, but that never weakened his faith nor his 
love. His fine Christian spirit and sense of pro- 
priety forbade him ever to speak lightly or disre- 
spectfully of his mother church. 

“As a member of the church he always sought to 
do his part. He had no disposition to ask of others 
anything which he was not willing to help to bear 
himself, Whatever sacrifice he was called to make 
in his own work did not prevent him from doing his 
part in all the work of the church. In his offerings 
and gifts he was always responsive to the calls for 
help. Notwithstanding his many duties and activi- 
ties he was most faithful to all meetings in his 
home congregation. 

“As a minister he had a message acceptable to his 
people and one that always instructed and inspired. 
He had that larger view of the Christian faith that 
was not bounded by the lines of his own denomina- 
tion, but he had a sense of fitness that gave him a 
message suited to the needs and spirit of his people. 
He had come to be a power in the pulpit, and more 
and more were his people looking to him to bring 
great messages as occasions demanded. 

“In official position he was fitted for a wide range 
of service and activity. As elder of his local con- 
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gregation his people loved him. Some might not 
agree with all of his methods, but none could fail 
to be impressed with his fine Christian spirit and his 
great interest in all classes of people under his care. 

“He gave years of service on two of the most im- 
portant boards of the church, the General Mission 
Board and the General Educational Board. Of his 
service on the Mission Board more is given else- 
where. His interest in missions was prompted 
largely by his great desire to see the church of his 
choice do her part in the great work of the evangel- 
ization of the world. It was a similar desire that 
led him to take an active interest in all the Brethren 
colleges. He saw the pressing need for them and 
the important work they had to do. 

“In the General Conference he had come to have 
a large influence. What some of us knew by asso- 
ciation with him on the boards many were begin- 
ning to learn by their association with him in the 
Conference. He had a keen insight into difficult 
problems, and the happy faculty of suggesting the 
best solution. Many of us will never forget his try- 
ing position at the Sedalia Conference as he repre- 
sented the view of the General Boards in their rela- 
tion to the Interchurch World Movement. In all 
of his work and planning he kept the larger interests 
of the kingdom of God in view. 

“And so, it may be said of him, he was distinctly 
a man of the church and the people he served. He 
knew them. He loved them. He served them all 
with loyal devotion. And he was not ashamed to 
call them brethren.” 


CHAPTER VII 


With the General Mission Board 

John Henry began his work with the General 
Mission Board in 1908 as Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, became the editor of the Missionary 
Visitor April 10, 1912, was appointed Secretary- 
Treasurer August 18, 1918, began his world-wide 
tour of missions July 20, 1920, and died at Mom- 
basa, Africa, April 17, 1921. Such in brief is the 
chronological statement of his labors with the Gen- 
eral Mission Board, but this statement falls far 
short of describing his missionary activities. The 
growth of the work of the General Mission Board 
from 1880, when its year’s receipts amounted to 
$305.57, to the close of the fiscal year, February 28, 
1921, when the total receipts amounted to $370,- 
349.36, is one that will cause rejoicing to every 
student of missions. It was this growth in mis- 
sionary activities that suggested to the General Mis- 
sion Board and its Secretary-Treasurer, Galen B. 
Royer, the wisdom of training some young man to 
assist in the burdens of the office as they were be- 
coming too heavy for the Secretary-Treasurer alone. 
They also had the conviction that a young man 
should be trained, that he might grow into the 
work so as to meet any demands brought on by the 
coming years. But to select the right man for this 
place was not easy. Naturally the board looked to 
its general Secretary to canvass the field and choose 
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the man. At this point we will allow Galen B. 
Royer to tell how he found John Henry: 

“Two things entered into the step of bringing a 
helper into the mission rooms at the time J. H. B. 
Williams was invited. First, the work presented 
opportunities of growth that were more than one 
could develop. Second, the need of an alternate to 
carry forward the work without any handicap in 
the event I should be called away was imperative. 
The board very graciously accorded me the privi- 
lege of choosing some one and allowed me to try 
him out before official recognition would be made. 

“Frank Crumpacker, of China, learning that I was 
seeking a helper, wrote me that I should confer with 
J. H. B. Williams—that he believed he would fit 
the place. I did so, and at the expense of the board 
had Brother Williams visit the board rooms. He 
was given some idea of the place and work the day 
he arrived and then that evening, on the lawn of 
what became his home in Elgin, he and I went over 
the whole situation. I explained that the board’s 
work was not a money-making project—really it 
meant sacrifice. I tried to open up what opportun- 
ity of service the position of assistant would mean 
finally. I stressed the importance and need of an- 
other to help bear the responsibility, and how I 
wished to go out among the churches and develop 
sentiment and secure endowment for the work. 

“Brother Williams answered me by saying he 
would go home and confer with his wife, but I read 
in his eyes that he was pleased with the outlook and 
that the very thought of sacrifice appealed to him. 
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“Shortly afterwards Brother Williams arrived. 
His equipment was a good college education, a 
willing heart and a genial disposition. He cheer- 
fully began at the bottom. He took a course in 
bookkeeping in night lessons so that he could keep 
the books. While this was not a complete course, 
it was full enough for the purpose of the office. He 
took dictation through a dictophone and became 
a good letter writer. In less than a year, if I recall 
correctly, I had him open all the board mail and 
bring to my desk only those letters that in his 
judgment he thought I should answer, In this 
manner he in time became familiar with the brethren 
and sisters who were interested in the mission work 
of the church. And the work grew in a steady, sub- 
stantial manner that heartened both of us very 
much. 

“He showed his ability in helping on the Mis- 
stonary Visitor. In fact, at times the week of edit- 
ing would be the week I was out of the office and 
he would prepare the whole issue. He always did 
it well. When he became editor and bore the re- 
sponsibility of its publication he threw his heart 
into its development and the church knows the 
splendid results. 

“At no time in the years of our association did I 
feel any spirit on his part that he felt he was being 
held back; rather, he said on a number of occasions, 
‘Brother Royer, you are pushing me forward too 
rapidly.’ That epitomizes the genial months and 
years we were together. He was not without his 
ideas about the work, and would bring his projects 
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to my desk and we would talk them over. Some- 
times after we had discussed them he would say, 
‘That will not do now, after all.’ Sometimes to- 
gether we would take hold of his suggestion and 
work it out, or if it suited, it would be assigned to 
himself. But really, aside from a loose understand- 
ing of the division of labor his work was my work 
and mine was his. He had his weaknesses, of course, 
but they did not stand out so as to annoy me in 
the least, or to detract from his excellences, and I 
am sure he had more to bear with me than I had 
with him. To sum up his life, I would say that he 
had vision, enthusiasm, and was loyal to the work of 
the board.” 

From the above account it will be seen that John 
Henry quickly adapted himself to the conditions 
he was expected to fill in the mission rooms. His 
readiness to take a course in bookkeeping so as to 
qualify him for the special work was characteristic 
of his every attitude. When he found himself want- 
ing in any particular, he was ready to follow what- 
ever course would most thoroughly fit him for this 
new situation. A most cordial relationship existed 
between himself and Brother Royer in the ten years 
that they labored together. Each had the full con- 
fidence of the other, and each worked for the other’s 
welfare. Whether Brother Royer was out among 
the churches in America or touring the foreign 
fields, he always found in John Henry a man who 
did every part of the office work conscientiously. 

In 1908, when John Henry entered the mission 
rooms, our mission in India was still in swaddling 
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clothes, our mission in China was just coming into 
being, and our European mission, though older, did 
not call for many laborers nor for much money. He 
came into intimate touch with all our missions when 
they were yet small and learned their history as it 
was being made. In fact, he helped to make their 
history. This intimate knowledge of the men and 
women on the field and the desire to know their 
problems made him a valuable adviser to each mis- 
sionary in active service and the many volunteers 
who were preparing for the foreign field. Up to 
1918, while he was Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 
the management of the work of the board properly 
belonged to its Secretary-Treasurer, Galen B. 
Royer, but when he resigned as Secretary-Treasurer 
and John Henry was elected to fill the place, he 
alone became responsible for the changes and work 
in the mission rooms. 

As director of missions, he showed his ability to 
organize and execute by the way in which he 
divided his labors. His past experience had taught 
him that there was need of three general divisions 
of the office force. First, there should be an edu- 
cational secretary ; second, a financial secretary ; and 
third, a home secretary. Over these three secretaries 
stood the Secretary-Treasurer himself. 

The finances of the General Mission Board had be- 
come so great that one man’s time was required to 
look after these. To care for the hundreds of loans, 
to receive, expend and account for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, to keep in close touch with 
congregations and individuals, who were donors to 
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mission funds, and to have that keen business in- 
sight which is essential to the safeguarding of trust 
funds, requires a man of business. For this respon- 
sible position he chose Clyde M. Culp. These few 
words from Mr. Culp hint at John Henry’s secret of 
getting along with others and securing results: 

“Those who work in offices over a period of years 
learn to discriminate in the qualities combining to 
make the person of real executive ability. In asso- 
ciating with our late brother, J. H. B. Williams, we 
discovered the rare qualities making him an execu- 
tive of true value. First, he was willing to give 
every consideration to the better way of doing 
things, involving important routine, when presented 
to him for approval. There was never shown by 
him the slightest evidence of superior knowledge 
that would at once discredit the matter presented. 
Second, when there came a congestion in the 
handling of office routine he was not himself slow 
to roll up his sleeves and give relief to the situation. 
Other qualities—his optimism, sense of humor and 
keen discernment—always stood him well in the 
arduous duties of the administrative officer.” 

For some time there had been a feeling that the 
General Mission Board should do more in the way 
of home missions. Here was a large field which the 
District Mission Boards were not always filling. 
The weak Districts, which had the largest fields, 
were not able to do much financially. Especially 
did the South seem to be neglected. As a church 
we had never accomplished much in this section of 
the country which had suffered so much during the 
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years of the Civil War. On the other hand, we had 
never undertaken any extensive projects in the 
South. In the winter of 1918-19 John Henry was 
sent into the Southern States to see what might 
reasonably be undertaken. He made to the board a 
full report of his investigation. He was keen to 
analyze the difference between the North and the 
South. He recognized that, if we would labor in 
communities where the two races have each its own 
place, we must give due consideration to existing 
social customs and prejudices. In fact, we must 
learn to become all things that we might save all 
men. He pointed out that if we would evangelize 
the colored race, we must study that race and learn 
how to appeal to them. On his return he was en- 
thusiastic for the appointment of a home mission 
secretary who should get in touch with District 
Mission Boards, individual congregations, and mis- 
sion points and help to organize and energize work 
in the home field. To select a man for this place 
was not easy. To be a home mission secretary he 
must be away from home for long periods, must 
spend much of his time in out-of-the-way congrega- 
tions, must be able to adapt himself to all classes 
of people and must be ready to put up with hard- 
ships and meet rebuffs on many occasions. But he 
found a man for the place in the person of M. R. 
Zigler. 

The first man, however, that he selected for his 
office was H. Spenser Minnich. With his assistance 
and the help of a bookkeeper, the office work was 
done before the financial and home secretaries were 
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appointed, It was his plan from the start to make 
Brother Minnich the educational secretary. He felt 
that if our people were to grow in missions and help 
bring the kingdom of God on earth, it was neces- 
sary to start a campaign of education which would 
direct their thoughts in that channel. Leaflets, 
tracts and books would have to be written and pub- 
lished by our own people. Mission study courses 
would have to multiply. Only as men and women 
had an intelligent understanding of the needs of the 
field could we expect them to try to meet these 
conditions. You will appreciate Brother Minnich’s 
statement of John Henry and their association as 
he gives it in his own words: 

“On June 24, 1918, he wrote, asking me if I could 
come out to Elgin to talk over a matter. I went 
and learned why he sent for me. On the morning 
of September 3, 1918, he started me at the desk in 
the room next to his. Here began that close asso- 
ciation with the man I learned to love so well. His 
first directions helped me to feel the bigness of my 
new work. He had a personal charm which made 
me want to do the very best I could. It was his 
practice to assign one his tasks and then leave the 
responsibility of doing it with the other fellow. One 
never detected any lack of confidence on his part, 
and this very trust caused one to do his best. 

“Tf he differed it was remarkable how he could 
do it and leave the best of feeling. My first work 
was writing receipts for money contributed to mis- 
sions. I was given a fountain pen in which we used 
green ink. The continual writing made necessary 
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the frequent filling of this pen. Carelessly I allowed 
the drippings to fall on the floor. Before I realized 
it the floor was pretty well spotted with green. One 
day Williams came into the room as I was filling 
the pen and remarked, in what seemed to be a 
casual manner, ‘It takes a great man to paint the 
floor that way.’ The hint was quite sufficient, but 
the part I appreciated was his ability to point out 
error and leave one smiling. 

“He was master of his work, but still he craved 
the companionship of others who were thinking 
through the problems with him. Many an evening, 
after the day’s work was done and the other folks 
had gone, he would lean over my desk in the closest 
spirit of comradeship. He often remarked that his 
desire was for a David-Jonathan spirit to exist be- 
tween us, and indeed it did. Around the office much 
work of a drudging character is necessary, and his 
method of getting his help to take hold of this with 
a vim was to Start in with it himself. If any one 
had been slow in doing this work he could not help 
but feel he had neglected his duty, and without any 
orders willingly took hold of the job. 

“He had a vision that was almost prophetic, or to 
say the least, he looked into the future and antici- 
pated the organization that would be needed. In 
my first business conversation with him he dreamed 
of the future as he thought it would result. He said 
that he would be the water boy and would pour a 
little oil on the machinery and, besides himself, we 
should have a home mission secretary, a financial 
secretary, and perhaps a missionary educational 
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secretary. In two years from the time he dreamed 
thus, the organization had come to pass. He was 
not selfish in keeping the cream of the work to him- 
self, but trained his associates in the responsibilities 
of the office. Some men at death are greatly missed, 
because they have not trained others who can con- 
tinue the work. We miss him more for his great 
character qualities and vision of the future. He 
provided so that the work should continue, I shall 
not forget when he invited me to write the first 
editorial for the Missionary Visitor and wanted me 
to put my initial ‘M’ after it. 

“His life was not lived for glory but for service. 
He never wanted his picture to appear in print and 
it scarcely ever did. When he sailed on his trip his 
picture with Brother Yoder’s was printed in the 
Missionary Visitor somewhat against his mild pro- 
test. It is quite usual for the secretary of many 
corporations to affix his signature to most of the 
printed matter issued, but Williams was far too 
modest for this, and in the two years’ association 
with him in the office he issued very few leaflets 
over his signature. 

“He loved the members of the board that em- 
ployed him. He keenly appreciated their strength 
and diversified abilities. It was not an unusual mat- 
ter to have a kindly joke at the expense of one of 
these men. Williams tried to serve the board, and 
was never too tired to work long hours, that he 
might be helpful to them. He liked to have the 
room in which the board held its quarterly meetings 
arranged for their best advantage. He remarked 
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many times about the sterling character of the board 
members, and often said that it would be next to 
impossible to find another group of men, all think- 
ing for themselves, who would work in such com- 
plete harmony. In the closing years of Father D. L. 
Miller’s life he was especially glad for the little 
kindnesses that the Secretary showed him. Wil- 
liams never forgot to brush the dust off the board’s 
only rocking chair when Uncle D. L. was coming. 
In their correspondence Williams always addressed 
him as ‘Uncle D. L.,’ but one day this title of honor 
was accidentally omitted and a reply came from 
Uncle D. L., asking if anything had happened that 
would cause him to omit this title indicating close 
friendship. 

“My past notion of great men required them to 
have done some big, outstanding deed, to have made 
a wonderful speech or given a great sum of money. 
When I came to Elgin and learned of nothing spe- 
cial that Williams had done along such lines I was 
a bit disappointed, but it was not long until the se- 
cret of his greatness dawned on me. It was not dis- 
played by any outstanding accomplishment, for he 
was a young man, but his everyday living preached 
a powerful message. Before he sailed on his trip I 
asked him to write and give me a farewell message, 
suggesting what should be done, if various situa- 
tions should necessitate action. He kindly con- 
sented to do so. I have greatly prized the letter of 
which the following is the last paragraph: ‘I pray 
that you may have grace sufficient for this special 
charge committed unto thee. In short, my brother, 
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do your best. I know it will be all right. Cultivate 
the prayer life, but more than all else endeavor, 
more than your unworthy brother has been able to 
do, to exemplify the Christ life. This talks louder 
than prayers.’ In saying this he by no means de- 
preciated the value of prayer, but felt its emptiness 
without the example of Christ in everyday life. The 
reason we all loved him so much is because he did 
exemplify the Christ life in a most glorious manner.” 

The mission rooms are expected to keep the board 
informed as to the various fields and their needs. 
John Henry had the happy faculty of being able to 
read the reports from the foreign fields, digest them 
and make a summary that would enable the mem- 
bers of the board to comprehend the problems our 
missionaries had to face. He knew how to analyze 
and summarize systematically. He was frank with 
his board, as he was with all. He concealed nothing 
from them. He was their servant at all times. He 
had his business ready for them when they met in 
their strenuous sessions. He saw the bright side 
of even a dark situation. He could smile though 
he felt like weeping. : 

Visitors to his office never found him too busy to 
make them feel at home. He gave them a sense of 
easiness, because he allowed nothing to ruffle him. 
Those who came to consult him never found him 
indifferent to their appeals. Their knowledge of his 
good judgment gave them confidence in his deci- 
sions. After they had once met him in the mission 
rooms they felt that these rooms were “our rooms” 
and the general Secretary “our Secretary.” He 
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drew all to him, That was one secret of his power 
as Secretary. He was a man first and a Secretary 
afterwards. 

The Student Volunteers found in John Henry 
their ideal leader. He was old enough to command 
their respect and young enough to win their sym- 
pathy and support. They knew that he had a vision 
of the future and that he believed the world needed 
what the Church of the Brethren had to give. His 
doctrine was that we ought to direct, rather than 
suppress, this abundant energy which young people 
possess. He encouraged the Student Volunteers to 
undertake big things. He told them that the way 
to prepare for work in the foreign field was to make 
one’s self indispensable in the home field. He be- 
lieved that all things come to him who consecrates 
himself fully to a cause, prepares himself thoroughly 
for his work, faithfully performs whatever tasks 
are committed to him, patiently waits for the lead- 
ing of the Lord and diligently follows where the 
Lord leads. 

A. D. Helser, president of the Student Volun- 
teers, fittingly expresses in a few words what every 
volunteer feels: 

“The window of his great soul was open to every 
sincere mind. An arm was extended, not to push 
young people away, but to draw them into the inner 
shrine of his heart. His contacts were always per- 
sonal. As our Father understands his children, 
Brother Williams understood each Volunteer, His 
precious memory is like unto our vision of the great 
Shepherd. 
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“He said, ‘We are sailing under sealed orders, but 
so far as we know we have allowed no selfish motive 
to enter into the planning of our trip.’ How char- 
acteristic of his whole life! 

“One moment our hearts are pierced with sorrow 
and the next we rise on the wings of the morning 
and rejoice in his victory. ‘Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die it beareth much fruit’ Our precious 
friend and companion was young and yet he had 
served five years longer than Jesus. 


“With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 


“Mild and gentle, as he was brave— 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave. 


“*Think of him still as the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he is just away!’ 


“While his body rests amid ‘sweet white flowers’ 
in the bosom of Africa, his life goes marching on 
across the continent of years. Fevers cannot stop 
such as he. He went ‘sustained and soothed by an 
unfaltering trust’ in order that Christ might be born 
in the heart of that dark continent. 

“We shall not follow to erect monuments of 
stone and marble, but we shall follow to erect a 
living monument in the hearts of those for whom he 
gave his life. May the great Shepherd of the sheep 
be more precious to us because our beloved 
J. H. B. is with him.” 

Prospective missionaries were always free to seek 
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his advice. They never hesitated to lay before him 
their problems—and these men and women have 
their problems. Some have a hard time in securing 
their education. He was ready to seek for men who 
had the means to help such as were worthy. Some 
had school debts. He knew how to appeal to in- 
dividuals and congregations that could appreciate 
the situation. Some had problems relating to their 
health. He knew how to direct them to those who 
could advise wisely. Some had doubts, but they 
found him so strong in faith that their doubts dis- 
appeared and their faith was redoubled. Some had 
family problems. He knew enough concerning fam- 
ilies to enable him to come to their relief. What- 
ever the problem of the prospective missionary, he 
was sure to find help and strength in his interviews 
with John Henry. 

And those on the mission field have their own 
problems. Missionaries are just as human as the 
rest of us. They have their likes and dislikes, their 
faults as well as their virtues. They often become 
discouraged and sometimes feel like giving up. 
They need encouragement from the home office. 
When they know that the home office is sympathetic 
and ready to hear, they are more ready to tell their 
troubles and joys, and to seek advice as well as to 
offer suggestions. In John Henry they found a man 
and a brother who was one of themselves. I think 
every missionary on the field would say that D. J. 
Lichty of India put it right when he said of John 
Henry: “He believed in his fellow-men, not because 
they were faultless, but because of what he hoped 
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they might become if he trusted them and expected 
great things from them.” 

What was the secret of his success as Secretary- 
Treasurer? He was firm without being stubborn; 
he was kind without yielding to flattery; he con- 
sulted others, but did not discard his own judgment; 
he did much himself, but he did more by setting 
others to work; he investigated first and drew his 
conclusions afterwards; he knew that the last man 
to fail you is the man you trust; he considered him- 
self a servant rather than a Secretary; he prized the 
wisdom and counsel of the aged and loved the push 
and vision of the young; he laid his plans, but he 
allowed God to work his own plans through him; he 
was a man of faith, of prayer, of Bible study, but he 
was also a man of works; he was optimistic, but not 
visionary ; he never parted company with a promise 
he had made; he knew the value of time, but this 
did not lead him to neglect relaxation; he was of 
ready speech, but was master of his tongue; he had 
a strong temper, but never gave way to wrath; he 
had business ability, but he made the King’s busi- 
ness his own; he wanted to live long, but allowed 
God to have his own way with him. And now that 
he is gone, the board and the church rejoice in 
what he accomplished rather than mourn over his 
early departure. The board will find a worthy suc- 
cessor, but will often speak of the noble work and 
the fine Christian character of John Henry, our late 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Home Life 


It is not so difficult to establish a reputation away 
from home as it is to establish and maintain one’s 
reputation at home. Somehow, where we live, 
people learn to know our faults as well as our vir- 
tues, while those who see us only occasionally learn 
to know only our better side. 

The death of John Henry brought sorrow to the 
city of Elgin, in which he was so well known and 
stood so high. Many of the business and profes- 
sional men remarked that never before had they 
received news that was such a complete shock. All 
had held him in high esteem while he was with 
them, and many of them had received messages 
from him while he was on his tour of the mission 
fields, but none of them had realized fully how 
warm a place he had won in their hearts, until the 
mesSage came announcing his sickness, followed 
next day by another message, telling of his death. 
His business and professional relations were such 
that all felt a true man had gone out of their midst. 

In his home congregation he had won a large 
place. His twelve years of residence and one year 
of absence on the tour proved to all that his heart 
was with the Highland Avenue Church of the 
Brethren. Whether he taught a class in the Sunday- 
school or filled the pulpit or directed the welfare of 
the church as elder in charge, all knew that he was 
ever striving to promote their best interests. He 
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urged regular attendance at all services and set an 
example by being present himself. He preached 
liberal and cheerful giving and by his own acts led 
the way. He encouraged activity and loyalty to the 
church, not only in words but also in deeds. While 
he was loyal to his own denomination, he was not 
narrow. He recognized the work of all evangelical 
churches. Sister churches frequently called upon 
him to fill their pulpits in case of emergency. 

In his home he was a model for all fathers and 
husbands. Simple, frank and sincere to the limit, he 
won all that ever had the privilege of stepping into 
his home. He recognized the rights of his children, 
who were devoted to him and confided in him. He 
knew how to win and hold the love of a faithful wife. 
Servants found in him a comrade rather than a mas- 
ter. His neighbors noted his fairness and had full 
confidence in him, while the children of the neigh- 
borhood felt that his yard and home was their open 
retreat. On July 21, 1920, after his last evening in 
his home, he wrote the following: 

“The other evening, my last at home, when the 
shades of evening had fallen and my good wife was 
clearing up the supper dishes, I slipped into the 
living room into the big chair that has provided 
comfort so many times—comfort because it is large 
enough for myself and Mildred and Bonnie upon my 
knees and Charles not far away—and listened for 
the last time before leaving to the laughter of the 
children at their play around the house, a fine bevy 
of them. 

“That laughter has many times resounded, but I 
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never heard it before in the same way. You know 
one’s own mental attitudes have so much to do with 
what he sees and hears and experiences. So it was 
this evening as the chaps played and chased each 
other in their hide and seek. It seemed to me that I 
had never heard them with greater pleasure. How 
their laughter chases away so many things that a 
fellow does not like! How it brings into a fellow’s 
heart so many things that he could ill do without!” 

I have read many of the letters written to Sister 
Williams since the death of her husband. One of 
the frequent references in these letters is to her 
husband’s interest in the homes where he sojourned 
or called on his world tour, and also his repeated 
tender references to his absent family. His heart 
was buried in his own home, but it was big enough 
to go out and embrace every home he touched—and 
he touched those homes for good. 

It would be possible to say many things concern- 
ing this ideal Christian home, but nothing could be 
said more truly and better than the following pages 
penned by Charles D. Bonsack, a member of the 
General Mission Board and Director of the Forward 
Movement, who for six months lived with Brother 
and Sister Williams and who kindly responded to 
the request to give his impressions to be incor- 
porated in this volume: 

“Life in the home is where life is most real. 
Among strangers life may be made insincere. The 
custom of ‘dressing up’ to meet strangers tends to 
unreality. It would be a sad commentary on some 
men’s lives to have them measured by this standard, 
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but it is the only real measure of a man. He is no 
truer, happier or more of a gentleman anywhere, 
than in his own home. If he fails here, the trouble 
is inherent and chronic; elsewhere, it may be the 
circumstances. 

“The home of J. H. B. Williams was where his 
big soul was at its best. His gracious spirit and 
unselfish interest made him a devoted father and 
husband that brought the fullest spirit of filial com- 
radeship. His heart and pocketbook, his life and 
work were shared fully with his family. His coming 
meant sunshine and inspiration. His going was a 
constant benediction because of the unselfish in- 
terest he left behind. His humor and wholesome 
jokes—of which he always possessed a liberal stock 
—were a constant oil of joy with his family. 

“His home in Elgin had been rather dedicated by 
himself as ‘Bide-a-wee.’ He often referred to it as 
such in his letters. What a significant name, ‘Stay 
a while,’ and how easy it was to do so! If the busy 
life of the host had not made it almost impossible, it 
would have been easier to linger longer! He knew 
how to make a home without excessive expenditure 
in physical equipment. There was no anxiety over 
entertaining friends who came suddenly or from a 
long-looked-for announcement. Welcome, sim- 
plicity, and whole-souled fellowship made it home 
and wholesome to all who shared his hospitality. 

“His home was a pleasant retreat to all mission- 
aries here on furlough. His interest in all the de- 
tails, problems and procedure that make up the daily 
life of their work, made a visit in his home most 
profitable and pleasant. In his sincere interest he 
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could ask questions with helpful shrewdness that 
gave him great insight into the work on the field. 
Yet he would never be guilty of abusing confidence 
or quoting to personal disfavor. His excellent spirit 
made this almost impossible. The hospitality of 
himself and his good wife and jolly children sweet- 
ened the life of many a missionary. They made no 
conscious effort to entertain—they did not need to 
—their devoted lives and sincere helpfulness were 
a feast rare and unstinted to all who entered their 
home. And all were welcome, for he opposed the 
caste system whether in America or India. 

“His home had a special welcome for children, 
both his own and others’. The problems of his 
children were shared in the most sympathetic way. 
If the doll of his four-year-old had a broken arm, he 
always had time to sympathize and caress the child 
and fix the doll, if possible. He had the happy 
knack of seeing things in which children were in- 
terested and telling about them at mealtime or 
around the library table at night. All the children 
of the neighborhood found a welcome and a reason 
to go into this home. The atmosphere was delight- 
ful rather than dignified; comradely rather than 
conventional. Just such an atmosphere as makes 
the world in which children live. This sympathy 
and human interest made him the friend of young 
people everywhere. It opened the way into their 
heart and consciousness, where he always made a 
contribution that gripped their life. 

“Perhaps no characteristic of this many-sided man 
was more wholesome in his home life than his good 
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sense in an emergency or delicate situation. With- 
out envy, malice or prejudice, and a sympathy for 
all, he used his wholesome humor and good judg- 
ment to make all feel at ease. If an embarrassing 
moment arose, he could dispose of it without bitter- 
ness or pain to any one. From the aged he learned, 
the young he counseled, and all he loved. In his 
home you could be a stranger but once, and that was 
before you entered it. Once within, the atmosphere 
would banish all ceremony and strangeness—you 
were at home and with friends—and you knew it! 

“While his home was open to all and all found a 
friendly welcome, yet he was not immune to that 
appreciation of special friendships, which is com- 
mon to all. But he was scarcely conscious of it and 
only those most intimate with him would know it. 
Those who reached this special friendship in the big 
heart of our friend had to be sincere and unselfish. 
Innocence, ignorance and sincerity always had his 
sympathy. To selfishness, prejudice and suspicion 
he gave no place in his own heart and deplored it in 
others. With him you could be frank without being 
suspected, and while his keen judgment and canny 
insight watched the motives back of every remark 
made, you could easily win your way into his heart, 
but never at the expense of sincerity and honesty. 
Therefore, while his big heart was easily moved in 
sympathy for any need, it would have been a very 
difficult thing to deceive him. 

“One of the interesting features of his letters on 
the trip which ended in his death was the ever- 
recurring statements to his wife and children of the 
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things that he saw that interested them. If a child 
begged bread in the famine district of China, he 
thought of his own Mildred at home, and gave. If 
little ones, almost nude in India, were playing the 
strange games of that far-away land, he always saw 
something that would add to the joy and interest of 
his own children’s games at home, and soon Charles, 
Mildred and Bonnie would have an entertaining re- 
port in more or less detail. A sunset on the sea; an 
embarrassing moment in the strange customs of 
other lands; beautiful and sweet-scented flowers; a 
good joke or an hour of reverent worship; all these 
were enjoyed in the memory of his home and family 
and were shared with them so far as possible. 

“When starting on his trip to the mission fields, 
the greatest trial of all was to leave his family and 
home. Writing back as he was crossing the prairies 
of Iowa, he said, ‘I’ll tell you, man, there are not 
many impulses that throb from the human heart that 
would prompt a fellow to leave his family of little 
folks for a year and go off on such a junket as this. 
Naught but the marching orders of him whom I 
trust more than life, and encouraged by five men 
in whom I have perfect confidence, could induce me 
to tackle such a proposition. But in him all is well! 
I am hopeful that we may be of some service in his 
kingdom, and I am sure that he will return us safely 
home; but if in his providence he should see fit to 
will otherwise, it is all right. It is great to be spent 
and to spend all in his cause.’ 

“His ability to adjust himself to any situation 
made him congenial everywhere. He was so un- 
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conscious of himself and his rights, and so discern- 
ing in the needs of others that in the most natural 
manner he saw the way out and the best thing to do 
under the circumstances. With these personal char- 
acteristics of sincere affection, inspiring comrade- 
ship, wholesome humor and unselfish devotion, it is 
easy to see how his thought and life touched every- 
thing in his home, and what a heart-hungering his 
absence must bring to his family. But certainly the 
lines of Tennyson concerning his friend are appro- 
priate here: 


“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’” 


CHAPTERS PX 
A Tour of the Mission Fields 


After it was once settled that John Henry was to 
make a tour of the mission fields in foreign lands 
he gave himself unstintingly to a thorough prepara- 
tion for this work. He read books of travel, books 
on men who have been prominent in missionary en- 
terprises, books on present-day missions and in 
every way made ready for his responsible task of 
one important year. To him it was not to be a 
pleasure excursion, but a voyage in which he would 
search out the best that he could find. And that he 
might do this noble work well he desired to prepare 
himself to the extent of his ability. 

He had often arranged passage for others as they 
went to the mission fields. He had repeatedly given 
advice as to what boat to choose and what course to 
follow. Many a time had he told others what they 
should take along. Often had he tried to comfort 
those who were about to leave home and family and 
friends for a long journey. But this time it was 
John Henry himself that was going, and that made 
a difference. He began to consult with others who 
had been abroad. He wanted to know what was 
needed in the way of traveling grips and baggage. 
He was concerned to learn about the money he 
would need and the best way of handling it. Ex- 
change became a very real thing to him, for he 
knew that he would have to make it on the spot 
while dealing with foreigners, and not at his leisure 
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on paper, as he had so often figured it in his office. 
Oh, there were a thousand and one things that 
needed his attention! And then he had to arrange 
his office work. To be gone for a whole year meant 
something to him who was always so conscientious 
in even his smallest obligations. 

To arrange the affairs of his family for an absence 
of an entire year, and to adjust his office force so as 
to keep things running properly while he was away 
were no small problems. The months before he 
sailed were busy months, and then came the busy 
weeks and more busy days, Finally he drew down 
the cover to his desk and called it finished. In the 
end one must stop somewhere, and if he will not 
stop until all the work is completed he never will 
stop. 

His last message was delivered to the home con- 
gregation. The gatherings in his home were many, 
for he had a host of close friends. Finally July 20 
arrived. He and his family had those last heart-to- 
heart conferences in their own home—conferences 
in which the past was reviewed, the present con- 
sidered and the future planned. Always there was 
that confidence that the journey would begin well, 
continue under favorable conditions, and end in a 
happy homecoming. 

Close friends gathered at the railway station and 
last good-bys were said. Baggage was loaded, and 
from the platform of the train as it was moving, 
little Bonnie was given the last kiss—a kiss she 
never forgot, for she always said, “Papa gave me 
the last kiss.” As the train pulled around the bend 
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John Henry stood on the steps waving his white 
handkerchief—gone but not forgotten. 

Letters arrived until they sailed out from the har- 
bor at San Francisco. At Honolulu other letters 
were mailed, and again as they landed in the Orient. 
Letters regularly came to his home, to the office, to 
his friends and to some he scarcely knew. Always 
there was that same cheerful ring and that desire to 
do his work well—and a longing for home. But of 
this trip let another speak who was his traveling 
companion throughout the entire journey and who 
is in position to tell the story as others cannot tell 
it. Brother J. J. Yoder has kindly written a brief ac- 
count of their visits to the several mission stations 
and has consented that it be used here: 

“For years John Henry was hoping for the oppor- 
tunity to come when he might visit the mission fields 
abroad. His responsibilities as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the General Mission Board of the church, his 
love for humanity, his devotion to his Lord and 
Savior, and an intimate acquaintance with many 
missionaries on the field, as well as with a large 
body of young people in training at home, made him 
eager to know first hand the work with its problems. 
When, at a regular board meeting in December, 
1919, a decision was passed, authorizing him and 
myself, as a member of the board, to make such a 
visit, he was pleased. He left his home and dear 
family July 20, 1920, meeting his traveling com- 
panions at San Francisco, California, from which 
city he sailed for Japan, July 26, on the Japanese 
boat, “Shinyo Maru.” In the company were Breth- 
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ren H. J. Harnly, from McPherson, Kansas, David 
Betts, of Nampa, Idaho, and myself. These two on 
their own initiative and at their own expense were 
making the tour. Brother Betts, not being physi- 
cally able to continue the trip, returned home from 
Japan. On our ship were also Sister Anna Blough, 
home on furlough, returning to China, Brother and 
Sister Harlan Smith and Sister Mary Kline, who 
were going out as new missionaries to China at 
this same time. 

“The party arrived safely in Yokohama, August 
11. After a few days’ rest the journey was con- 
tinued across Japan and through Korea and Man- 
churia, arriving at Beidai Ho, China, where some of 
the missionaries were spending their vacation. After 
a short rest here, the deputation with the mission- 
aries journeyed on to Ping Ting, arriving there 
August 25. It was a day of rejoicing in John 
Henry’s life, for his desire to visit the mission fields 
was actually being realized. It was a day of re- 
joicing among the missionaries, for many knew him 
and loved him, and others were eager to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the Secretary with whom they 
frequently corresponded, John Henry visited per- 
sonally all the missionaries, and with a sympathetic 
spirit acquainted himself with the work of each 
one. He encouraged and helped these consecrated 
workers everywhere. After spending ample time at 
Ping Ting, he visited Shou Yang and Liao Chou 
in the same manner. His wonderful heart of love 
won the missionary and native to him wherever he 
went. Many missions of other denominations were 
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visited and the same deep interest was always taken 
in the work. Everywhere the visit was made help- 
ful and joyful both to the visitor and those visited. 
His words of encouragement, his cheerful spirit and 
his deep devotional life made a blessing to all alike. 
The children, both of the missionaries and the na- 
tives, were ever dear to him and were naturally 
drawn to him. His presence was a source of 
strength and inspiration and brought happiness and 
sunshine to all. 

“The World Sunday School Convention, conven- 
ing at Tokyo, October 5-14, 1920, made it necessary 
to return to Japan, as attendance at this convention 
was a part of the deputation’s program. Brother 
F. H. Crumpacker, from Ping Ting, China, accom- 
panied our party on this tour. On this trip some 
attention was given to the Christian work in Japan, 
visiting work in Kobe, Osaka, and Tokyo. While 
at Kobe the party visited Brother J. Y. Nishikama 
and his wife. The latter had previously, by corre- 
spondence, expressed a desire to be baptized. This 
request she now renewed, and after visiting her, ar- 
rangements were made with the pastor of a Baptist 
church for the use of his baptistry, and at nine 
o’clock in the morning of October 1 she was 
baptized by myself. 

“Returning from Japan the party oted missions 
in Korea, stopping at Seoul, Pyeng Yang, and Syen- 
chun. The simple trust of these people, so devoted 
to Christ and his cause, won the heart of John 
Henry. The persecution and suffering inflicted 
upon these harmless Christians by the Japanese 
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military power was his deep concern, and brought 
sorrow to his heart. Returning to China, farewells 
were finally given to the missionaries and the jour- 
ney continued by way of Hankow and the Yangtze 
River, stopping at Nanking, then at Shanghai, where 
the boat was taken to Hongkong. Here the party 
was met by Sister Martha Shick, who piloted them 
to her home and work in South China, at Shantai. 
Here the board is supporting Moy Gwong as pastor. 
Three busy days were spent in this most thickly 
populated section of China. Returning by way of 
Canton, John Henry and his companions sailed on 
the steamer “Dunera” for India, arriving at Colom- 
bo, Ceylon, the night of December 26. Here 
Brother J. M. Blough met the party and accom- 
panied them north, visiting missions in South India, 
the Congregationals at Madura, the English Church 
Missionary Society at Tinnevelli, the Baptists at 
Ongole, and the American Evangelical Lutherans 
at Gunture. These are all old and successful socie- 
ties and afforded helpful study for the Secretary in 
acquainting himself with the methods of missions. 

“Arriving in Bombay January 10, arrangements 
were completed with the British Steamship Com- 
pany to sail for Africa April 6. Then the train car- 
ried the party to Bulsar, arriving there January 11, 
in the early morning. Here the deputation found 
much of interest during the next three months. 
John Henry visited all our mission stations of India 
several times, attended two District Meetings, field 
committee meetings and sub-committee meetings. 
He held private conferences with missionaries and 
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with native workers, carefully studying plans for 
future development, and altogether the time passed 
very rapidly. He never spared himself, but always 
spent his energy and strength for others. The work 
was exhausting, and John Henry began to look for- 
ward with eagerness for a rest on the boat to Africa 
—a ten days’ journey. 

“What a source of strength and inspiration he 
was to these workers in India! His judgment in 
many difficult questions was the means of opening 
the way to happy decisions and the solving of per- 
plexing problems. No one will ever know fully 
what a wonderful blessing his visit to the mission 
fields was. He grew in wisdom and in favor with 
the missionaries, and was forming large plans for 
the church at home in her relations to the salvation 
of the unsaved, that, in her future work and growth, 
we hope will somehow be realized. 

“On April 6 the last farewell was said to the India 
missionaries, and Brother Williams with his two 
traveling companions set sail for Africa on the 
“Karoa.” All members of the party seemed to be in 
good health. All expressed the need of a rest and 
were rejoicing in the hope of getting it on the boat. 
After the third day out, John Henry began to feel, 
as he thought, a bit bilious, not having much appe- 
tite. His condition grew worse, until it was dis- 
covered that the dreaded fever was consuming his 
life, and after two days in the hospital at Mombasa, 
on April 17 he was taken to his heavenly home, to 
be with his Lord and Savior, whom he so much 
loved and in whose cause he had given his life. Why 
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it should come to pass thus is a question we cannot 
help but ask ourselves, but we cannot answer fully. 
The Lord has a place for his service yonder, and 
certainly we should be inspired by the supreme 
sacrifice he made to do more faithfully the great 
work left for us to do. His heroic life, his unselfish 
service, his pure and lovely spirit, his deep devo- 
tion to the Master will continue with us and bless 
lives for generations to come.” 

Brother Yoder might have written much more 
concerning this tour, but he has left much for you 
to imagine and fill in. Should John Henry’s diary 
be published you will find it a pleasure to accom- 
pany him from day to day in his varied experiences 
through these foreign countries. 


CHE BR 


Homeward Bound 

Travel affords both profit and pleasure—and 
sometimes sorrow results from it—but the supreme 
pleasure of a journey completed is the homecoming. 
Much as one delights in seeing the wonders of 
nature and man’s different stages of civilization, 
there often is a sadness in many of the sights one 
meets by the way. But when the weary traveler 
thinks of going back home where “the folks” are 
anxiously counting the weeks and days until the 
prodigal’s return, he is possessed with an experience 
that can be felt but not described. 

July had been set as the month of the homecom- 
ing. Alma, Charles and Mildred watched the calen- 
dar daily as they checked off one day less. Little 
Bonnie, who did not fully understand time and its 
changes, had learned to count on her fingers the 
months until her father should return. She had 
dropped month after month until her story ran thus: 
“April, May, June, Papa-come-home!” for to her 
the months meant nothing, but her papa’s home- 
coming meant everything. And so it came to pass 
that when the letters announced that the party 
would sail from Bombay for Africa on April 6 “the 
home folks” felt that the journey was drawing to a 
close and daddy would soon come back to them 
again. 

At times, as we travel across the country, we find 
the road closed and read “Detour.” This detouring 
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frequently is disappointing, but on the whole is an 
advantage to the tourist. He may lose some time 
in his detour, he may be required to change his 
plans, he may disappoint others, but as a rule he is 
ahead in the game because he heeded the warning 
and turned from the road which he had intended to 
take. Detours are posted as a help to the tourist 
and not to delay him or to make the journey more 
difficult or tedious. 

John Henry had planned his course. Africa, 
Sweden and Denmark were still ahead. The other 
parts of his journey were behind him. He had 
studied the field and had completed his report as far 
as Bombay. His last letters had been full of hope 
and cheer and repeated references to the end of the 
journey and the joy that would reign in “Bide-a- 
wee,” his favorite name for their home on Edison 
Avenue, At that time none of us knew the weary 
and tired feeling that had taken possession of him 
in India, but the letters that came, weeks after the 
sad cable, gave hints that all was not as well as one 
might desire for travel. 

At last John Henry and his two companions 
waved a final farewell to their friends at Bombay 
and seated themselves on deck. They could truth- 
fully say, “Homeward bound.” None of them saw 
the “Detour” ahead which the Heavenly Father 
had posted and to which he had been trying to 
direct their attention. And did you know that a 
“detour” may mean a shorter and better road to a 
brighter and more glorious end of the way? There 
are occasions when God kindly shortens the course 
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and lightens the burden, though we cannot see it 
at the moment, that he may do better and greater 
things for us than he could do, should he allow us 
to go in the course we had planned. On the placid 
waters of the Indian Ocean the fever came, delirium 
followed, and God said to John Henry: “My son, it 
is enough. Detour not to ‘Bide-a-wee,’ but to live 
forever in the mansion prepared for you. Come up 
higher.” And John Henry sighed as he thought of 
the loved ones he was disappointing in his earthly 
home, but he smiled as he heard the sweet words 
of his Heavenly Father, and he detoured that he 
might lead the rest of us closer to the things that 
are not seen. Dr. Harnly has told the story of these 
last days most fittingly in the following pages: 

“In every great journey that is planned, in every 
extensive tour undertaken, in every extended separa- 
tion from home and loved ones, the leave-taking 
and the homecoming are farthest separated in time 
and feeling. A separation which means forty-five 
thousand miles of travel, the passing through many 
countries, the exposure to perils of sea, disease, and 
accident, is not undertaken without counting the 
cost and without a full consciousness of the seri- 
ousness of the undertaking and the risks involved. 
One must be willing to pay the price without worry, 
complaint or regrets. 

“The party of which Eld. J. H. B. Williams was 
the leader, life and inspiration, was not traveling 
for pleasure, but with a high commission from its 
church to visit its mission in China, India, Den- 
mark and Sweden, and to seek an opening for a new 
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mission in Africa. Differing widely in tempera- 
ment, but with a common interest, the sole purpose 
of studying our own missions, other missions, and 
world conditions and problems, there grew up dur- 
ing our nine months of fellowship, travel and work 
together a friendship and confidence which tran- 
scends that of all other ties. 

“In turn missions and places of interest in Japan, 
Korea, North and South China, Singapore, Ceylon 
and India had been visited. 

“During all these nine months we were all well. 
John Henry, in his pleasant, unselfish, generous 
way, had abandoned himself to the welfare of the 
missionaries, the native Christians and non-Chris- 
tians, and even his traveling companions. He was 
a blessing all the journey. His duties were many, 
weighty, onerous. He was often wearied, but never 
too tired to respond to the words of the least or the 
greatest. His kindly way and the broad smile 
which never wore off won him the love of all. It 
was toward the latter part of March, after we had 
visited all the mission stations in our India field, 
some of them the second time, that with Brother 
D. J. Lichty we made a rather extensive tour of 
central and north India, visiting the Mennonite mis- 
sion at Dhamtari, the MHigginbottom industrial 
work at Allahabad, the mass movement of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal mission, the prehistoric cities of 
Lucknow, Benares, Delhi and Agra, and the summer 
and recreation home of the missionaries in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas. It was while on this tour, 
just before returning to Bulsar and sailing from 
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Bombay, that Brother Williams evidently got his 
infection which cost us so dearly. We had each 
taken the anti-typhoid serum treatment before leav- 
ing America. This treatment is supposed to make 
one immune. Brother Yoder and I had been made 
quite sick by the treatment. We discovered after 
Brother Williams’ sickness that his had caused little 
sensible effect, and so there was no reaction and no 
immunity. Travelers in Asiatic countries are wor- 
ried and take no chances with the sun or water. 
Pith, cork, or rubber toppers must protect against 
the destructive rays of the sun, and boiled water, 
or hot tea or coffee, and well-cooked food must pro- 
tect against infection of typhoid and cholera, and 
cleanliness and freedom from lice and fleas against 
typhus and bubonic plague, and the mosquito net 
against malaria. Somewhere in north India, short- 
ly before returning to Bulsar, probably at Delhi or 
Agra, we got water which had not been boiled and 
which contained typhoid germs. Brother Williams, 
lacking immunity because there had been little re- 
action to the anti-treatment, became infected, but 
nearly two weeks passed before there were visible 
effects and evidences of the disease. 

“After returning to Bulsar, during the last week 
before sailing from Bombay, he had indeed spoken 
about being tired, and looked forward to the season 
of quiet and rest on the ‘Karoa.’ Before leaving 
Bulsar, one evening he had said to Brother Yoder: 
‘If something happens on our Africa trip, do thus.’ 
And then he gave definite instructions. He seemed 
to feel an uncertainty about this part of the trip. 
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He referred to it several times as going with sealed 
orders. It looks as if, perhaps subconsciously, he 
may have been aware of the disease before leaving 
Bombay. Yet how little did he or we dream of the 
import of our farewell meeting at Bulsar and the 
good-bys at Bombay! 

“We had been in India from December 26 to 
April 6. We had had rather a strenuous life, but 
left Bombay April 6 on the ‘Karoa’ for Mombasa, 
apparently well, in good spirits, anticipating ten 
days of quiet and rest on the ocean; then new ad- 
ventures and experiences in Africa, seeking infor- 
mation needed by the Mission Board for opening 
work in the Dark Continent, to which some of our 
young people have been called. 

“Leaving Bombay for us was the beginning of 
‘homeward bound.’ Mombasa is actually no nearer 
home than Bombay and much less frequented by 
Americans, and really in the most out-of-the-way 
place of our entire journey. We had bought ad- 
vance passage only as far as Mombasa. In India 
we could get no information about the sailings and 
passage to Europe from Mombasa. Our itinerary 
within Africa was equally uncertain, only we had 
somewhat definitely planned to see the work in 
Uganda, northwest of Lake Victoria. We were not 
homesick, but we were beginning to be somewhat 
weary of travel and sight-seeing, and were looking 
across three months of time and eleven thousand 
miles of space to the homeland and the loved ones. 
John Henry never complained, but often, while 
whistling, there was a far-away look. Frequently 
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did he speak of Alma, Bonnie Pearl, Mildred and 
Charles. The family ties were sacred. Their fam- 
ily life had been most beautiful. 

“The ‘Karoa’ was a good ship of the British India 
Line. We had an outside first-class cabin. The 
sea was smooth, the food was good, and it was not 
excessively warm. We were comfortable. We 
were headed almost due south for the South Chilles 
Islands. F 

“It was on Saturday, April 9, that John Henry 
first spoke of not being quite well. On Sunday he 
was on deck most of the time. There was no re- 
ligious service. I believe he would have preached 
had the captain requested it. I think it was on Mon- 
day that he first called on the ship doctor for 
medicine. We did not apprehend the seriousness 
of the ailment. It was not until Wednesday and 
Thursday that we began to realize that something 
serious was happening. We called Dr. Hutchin- 
son, an English officer, who was on the ship. He 
pronounced the symptoms enteric (typhoid) fever. 
John Henry was at once removed to the doctor’s 
cabin, where he was made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. There were ice and an electric fan. Thurs- 
day, April 14, was his thirty-eighth birthday. We 
had arranged a little surprise and presented him 
with a call bell. He smiled and said, “Take this 
home to my dear wife.’ Did he then anticipate the 
end? Possibly. On Friday he became delirious. 
He seemed to have wonderful visions and to realize 
that he would not recover. He was resigned, never 
complaining. 
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“We sent a radio to Mombasa, to Dr. Crawford, 
of the Church Missionary Society, asking him to 
meet the ship with an ambulance and doctor. We 
reached Mombasa Harbor at Kilindini on Saturday, 
April 16, at eleven o’clock. The ambulance boat 
was waiting. John Henry was put on a stretcher, 
carried by four trusty negroes down the outside 
gangway to the ambulance boat, and at once taken 
to the European Hospital, where he was in the care 
of a fever specialist, and given a special nurse. 
Everything that could be done was done. He hada 
cool room overlooking the sea. Dr. Jewell told us 
frankly that Brother Williams was very sick and 
that there was little hope. Saturday night his heart 
began to weaken. Sunday we wired Elgin: ‘Wil- 
liams very sick, typhoid, Mombasa Hospital.’ At 
four o’clock Sunday night, Brother Yoder and I 
anointed him. It seemed to give him comfort. At 
six-thirty in the cathedral, at the English service, 
Dr. Crawford asked and offered public prayers for 
Brother Williams. We called again at the hospital 
and found him sinking. A little before eleven he 
passed quietly into the beyond. We were dazed, 
heartbroken. It all came so suddenly and so un- 
expectedly. 

“At Mombasa, in case of the death of an Euro- 
pean or American, the municipal health department 
takes charge, provides the coffin, digs the grave and 
carries the bier to the cemetery. His body was laid 
in a plain wooden coffin, a United States flag was 
draped over it, and the nurses covered it with 
beautiful white flowers in sympathy for the absent 
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wife. Dr. Crawford, Professor Goode, Brother 
Yoder and I made up the funeral party—a small 
and lonely procession, to the beautiful foreign cem- 
etery, where the grave is No. 231, near that of the 
‘first Bishop of Mombasa, William G. Paul, who 
also died of typhoid in 1916. 

“Elder Yoder made a brief statement of the age, 
position and life work of Brother Williams, then 
read the funeral service from 1 Cor. 15, and closed 
with an appeal to the Father for strength to bear 
this great affliction for ourselves and the far-away 
wife and children, and for the church. A basket of 
beautiful white, sweet-scented flowers had been 
scattered over the bottom of the grave by the negro 
gravediggers. Dr. Crawford, Professor Goode, 
Brother Yoder and I lowered the body to its last 
resting place on the bed of white flowers. Sadly 
we left the grave. God’s way we do not under- 
stand. This world so needed this man, so unselfish- 
ly consecrated and so whole-heartedly surrendered 
to the work of the Lord. This strong man of God, 
stricken in the very prime of his life! Yoder and I 
now had to continue the journey alone. Williams, 
its greatest inspiration, was gone. We were lonely, 
sad, broken-hearted, but not despondent. 

“We sent a message to Elgin: ‘Brother Williams 
died last night. Buried today. Others well.’ ‘Wil- 
liams died last night. Typhoid,’ was the message 
sent to India and China. 

“Tt all came so quick, was so unexpected. We 
were so dazed through it all. The travel notes of 
Brother Williams closed April 6—the day of sailing 
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from Bombay, apparently written that night—with, 


“‘The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on.’ 


“And thus, submissive to the call of God and his 
church, without a thought for self and selfish ends, 
without regret, complaint or murmuring, this 
mighty man of God laid down his life for the cause 
of missions on the very threshold of the most needy 
continent. May this beautiful, unselfish, devoted 
life be multiplied many, many times in the lives of 
the young people of the church. And may the time 
hasten when many a tear and flower will be dropped 
on the sacred grave by the missionaries going and 
coming by way of Mombasa and from our African 
mission, 

“T shall not attempt to describe the homecoming 
of the two lone, sorrowful, sad pilgrims to the 
home, wife and children of our beloved, missing, 
traveling companion. Some things are too pathetic 
and sacred to relate. Husband, daddy, did not come 
with us. And yet who will say that he had delayed 
his coming? In the spirit all things are possible.” 


CHAP LEW Xx! 


Selections from His Diary 

John Henry carried with him his Corona and kept 
an accurate diary of his travels. His records are full 
of interest from start to finish, and were written pri- 
marily for his own family. Only a very few selec- 
tions can be given in this volume. If, some day, the 
complete diary of his mission tour should be pub- 
lished, it would find many eager readers. His powers 
were versatile, his observation keen, his nature sympa- 
thetic and his descriptions fine. His writings abound 


- in human interest. 


On an American Train 

Even a train is not without its thrills. A frizzle- 
headed Italian “kiddy” of three years fell out of an 
upper berth the other night and, as Charles would say, 
“lit right on its bean,” but its curls were so thick 
that it only cried a little and has seemed to be a little 
brighter ever since. I suspect that once when a child 
I fell out of the upper deck and lit on my dome and 
have not gotten my neck stretched out since. The 
thing sounds reasonable, anyhow. Then a sailor boy 
today took a bath in the wash room—a rather heroic 
feat—that is, the part of him that lies north of the 
fortieth degree of latitude took a bath, as did also 
his shirt and his sailor hat. He has his hat tied in 
front of the electric fan now, trying to dry it— 
looking much the same as mother’s bag of dried 
corn when it is about ready to be put away for the 
winter. 
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Worshiping in Honolulu 

Our church for the day had been agreed upon as 
the Native Church, called Kawaiahao. We desired to 
worship with those who had been saved from the 
paganism of their ancestors, those whose fathers and 
mothers had been converted by the missionaries to 
these islands. As the time for services was not yet 
here we slowly made our way thither. The church is 
Congregationalist in faith. The large building is 
erected of coral rock, the timbers having been cut and 
fitted in New England and then shipped out here. The 
building was dedicated in 1842. On its corner is a 
large memorial tablet, saying that on this spot Hiram 
Bingham, in 1820, the year that the missionaries first 
landed in Hawaii, preached the first sermon to the as- 
sembled curious natives from the subject: “I bring 
you good tidings of great joy.” A dear good member 
of this church, an old man, came to us and showed 
us about. Back of the church is a small cemetery 
completely filled, surrounded by a nice fence. This is 
the missionaries’ graveyard. Here rest many of the 
pioneers of the cross in Hawaii. I took a picture of 
this cemetery. Across the street stands the oldest 
house in the islands, a house erected by these early 
missionaries, and which at various times was a home 
for the devoted hearts of its occupants. 

Sunday-school was in session, so we waited and 
looked about until preaching service. We entered and 
were escorted to our seats by a most polite Hawaiian. 
A native song was sung, Scripture was read, prayer 
was offered and then we sang another hymn. A dear 
good Hawaiian mother offered Dr. Harnly and me a 
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book. This was my first visit to a church made up of 
those who were direct descendants of the early Chris- 
tians. How my heart was thrilled! Somehow, in the 
stillness of that church, the wonderful flowers on the 
pulpit, the deep tones of the large pipe organ, the 
native choir and pastor and congregation, one was 
brought face to face with his Lord and the evidences 
of his power. The next song was, “What a fellow- 
ship,” and I caught on to the simple pronunciation 
of the Hawaiian tongue and sang the chorus with 
the rest of the folks. Do you want to sing it with 
mer Alleright; here: goes: 


“Pi-li, Pi-li-Malu, a pa-le ka na mau, 
Pi-li-Pi-li, Ma na li-ma, mau e hi-li-nai.” 


This means “Leaning, leaning,” etc. Pronounce i as 
e, and a as ah. 

What do you suppose the sermon was about? The 
man talked first in English and then later in Hawaiian. 
His theme was the high cost of living and the neces- 
sity for economy. It was very good. He was a bright 
boy. 

First Jinricksha Experience 

Now that was some funny experience. There were 
the “ricksha” men all lined up. Do you want to know 
what I mean? A ricksha is a little two-wheeled cart, 
with shafts, children, and into these the folks climb, 
one in each. They are pulled bya man. We told them 
where we wanted to go and that the hotel would settle, 
and away we went. The ricksha man sees that we are 
comfortably settled, then he steps between the shafts 
and away he goes on a dogtrot. I waited until all 
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were in and off and so I had the honor of bringing 
up the rear. It was some laughable procession, believe 
me. All of them have this dogtrot. I asked Dr. 
Harnly if he did not feel that he was putting on con- 
siderable t-t-tone and he said he felt that very way. 
The next funny thing was at the hotel. The hotel 
men do not settle. We have to do that, and the ricksha 
men did not like it that we went into the hotel to get 
money. They wanted their pay. They are not allowed 
in the hotel, but they come into the very door. The 
hotel man said to pay them 50 sen, which is 25 cents. 
They wanted 100 sen. And such a babel! J. J. and 
I paid our 50 sen and walked off; some of the others 
started to argue with them, and that is a jargon. Pic- 
ture with me eight ricksha men standing in a broad 
hotel door arguing with their tongue, and we tender- 
hearted Americans standing them off and doing our 
thinking in good old “United States,” and you have 
a photo fit for framing. Some paid 50 sen and some 
100 sen, and the thing was settled. 
How the Buddhists Worship 

Last evening after we had eaten supper we heard 
that over across the canal from where we are staying 
there was to be special worship at the Buddhist temple, 
and also a festival to the god of medicine. We always 
enjoy festivals, especially the kind in our church base- 
ment, and as your husband and daddy thinks that 
festival means something to eat, we decided to go. 
So over the canal we trooped. The Buddhist temple 
occupies one of the prominent corners, about four- 
teen steps above the street. We walked up those 
steps and were immediately upon the temple plat- 
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form. Two priests sat on the steps of the doors on 
either side of the altar, while back in the building 
another priest kept the candles burning. The wor- 
shipers came up in front and tossed a coin as a gift 
to the altar, which looked like sort of a shallow box 
about one foot deep. Next they pulled a rope and 
rang a bell and thus woke up the god. Then bowing 
their heads in silent prayer for a moment, they 
turned and went away. Close by was a small altar 
where some would go and burn incense. One of 
the most pathetic things about the worship was the 
little children who came with their parents, tossed 
in their coin and rang this bell. 

What was in this worship? Nothing to the true 
God. How pathetic that folks apparently so intelli- 
gent would thus worship! This, children, is what 
the missionaries are striving for. They want to show 
these poor people the way of salvation, and to teach 
them the way of the Lord. This is the reason that 
your papa is away from you. These folks must know 
of God, or what shall be their reward in the kingdom 
of heaven? How sad, how hollow, how pathetic it 
all was! 

Life in Korea 

The next morning we were going up through Korea 
and seeing some strange sights. The Korean keeps 
better clothed than the Jap. He wears long pants, the 
seat of which hangs nearly to his knees, a sort of 
shirt, too, and then over that he has a long ulsterlike 
“contraption,” starched and flowing white. Then he 
wears a skull cap (maybe), and perched on top of his 
head is a little hat, about one-third as large as he 
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would need, with a string under his chin to keep it on. 
He may also have a long, thin beard. Believe me, he 
looks like the lord of creation in his final make-up. 
His wife wears white clothes, too, with a stiff starched 
skirt that hangs far afield from her modest self. These 
people act like the soul of inoffensiveness, and like 
they would not harm any one for the world. Their 
houses are very poor structures, with thatched roofs 
and dirt floors. The folks raise rice, much millet and 
a kind of kaffir, also beans. Their land is not so fer- 
tile, consequently their crops are not so good as those 
of the Japs, who farm very carefully and make every 
corner produce something. 

The police persecute these people, and it seems that 
they are especially hard on the Christians. The people 
want their independence. About ten years ago Japan 
took this land as her own and the people have objected 
ever since. The war cry of the Koreans is “Mansei.” 
This means “10,000 years.” When they shout this 
they are arrested, beaten, sometimes killed, and much 
tortured by their adversaries. We heard of a bunch 
of little boys who made a Korean flag. Then with it 
they shouted “Mansei,” were arrested and their flag 
taken from them. When this was done the little fel- 
lows pulled back their waists and, lo and behold, every 
one of them had a little flag painted on his “tum- 
my”) What can you do with folks like that? 

In the Streets of Mukden 

We got rickshas and away we went. Ouf men 
trotted down through the new part of town, past some 
splendid mission buildings of the Irish Presbyterians, 
and through the high wall into the old part of town. 
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I wish you could have been along. Charles, you would 
have died laughing at the sights. Naked little boys, 
tanned to a nut brown, pigs with all four legs tied 
together, dogs, rickshas, workmen, a steam roller, 
wagons with two mules pulling them, one ahead of the 
other, and all this mess in a narrow, dusty street. I 
had to sit in my ricksha and laugh at the whole medley. 
Some fellows were dressed like Americans, some had 
on dresses (the men wear dresses here and the women 
wear trousers), and some were dressed partly like 
Americans and partly like Chinese. It was some sight. 
Things Chinese 

At last we arrived at our port of entry and were 
hustled into the Chinese court which goes with the 
house of our missionaries. Now I must stop and tell 
you of this court. It is different in China. In Amer- 
ica we put the yard around the house; in China they 
build the house around the yard. So we were let in 
through a gate. I wish you could have seen the bedlam 
let loose. Twenty-one ricksha drivers, piles of bag- 
gage! Twenty-one men dissatisfied with the pay they 
received. We were depending upon our good mis- 
sionary friends to settle the dispute. They did it. 
And finally out through the hole the rickshas went, 
and we were at home with much baggage. But not all. 
The trunks had not come. A man was dispatched to 
the depot for them. We went into the house and made 
ourselves at home. We waited for the baggage, for 
in it was the bedding of the party. About 11:00 three 
large carts arrived in charge of seven men. It was 
unloaded, the men were dissatisfied with their money, 
everything was unpacked that was needed, we were 
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shown to our very pleasant room, given three good 
beds and about midnight, when it was 10:57 A. M. at 
Elgin, we laid ourselves down to very refreshing slum- 
ber. Our evening chapter was Psalm 103. 
These Beggars 

These beggars, how they infest everything! They 
make begging a business and look about as well kept 
as anybody we see. Here is a woman running along 
by our ricksha with a baby on her back, saying: “Hon- 
orable men, I have nothing to eat.” There is a woman 
with a poor baby with a head that is one great sore, 
kept sore, doubtless, by the greed of a woman to 
awaken sympathy and open pocketbooks. For what is 
a baby in China? If healthy it is given care; if sick 
it has spirits, and the filth in which it lives causes the 
death of eighty per cent of China’s children; if it hap- 
pens to have great sores, these are capitalized by the 
parents, kept sore and used as an asset in begging; or, 
if the parents do not beg, the poor thing can be loaned 
or rented out to some one else to use in begging. 
Poor, ignorant China! 

Where the Emperor Once Worshiped 

The temple grounds are surrounded by a high wall. 
Everything in China—homes, temples, cities, human 
hearts—is surrounded by walls that are high. Here 
we paid our bit of money and entered into the great 
temple grounds. I would judge there is at least a 
quarter section of ground enclosed. First we entered 
into the large hall where the emperor or king lived 
when he came to worship. He came only once a year 
to worship here, and this was at the time of the winter 
solstice (the shortest day of the year). With him 
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were the high dignitaries of the whole country. There 
were a number of splendid buildings surrounded by 
the wall, and outside of the wall a deep pit, all the way 
around, walled with fine cut stone, and in here the 
emperor spent the few days immediately before wor- 
ship. These buildings showed evidence of splendid 
painting, nice flowers, or carefully paved courts, and 
with much granite carving. 

From this set of buildings we crossed to the magnifi- 
cent marble platform where the emperor did his wor- 
shiping. This platform is built of marble, enclosed 
in a wall about four feet high. It rises by three flights 
of nine steps each, and on top is a perfect circle. 
Nothing is on the platform, excepting that each of the 
three terraces to the platform is surrounded by a won- 
derful marble fence, with the topmost platform sur- 
rounded by most beautiful carved posts, and fence. 
The floor is of marble. Here the emperor would wor- 
ship in great magnificence. Not far removed from 
the platform are eight large iron altars in which were 
burned the animals that were offered in sacrifice. Pro- 
ceeding from this wonderful platform, we walked 
north along a fine wide avenue, paved with cut stone, 
about 500 feet, to the temple itself. Here was a mag- 
nificent temple, with wonderful painting, predomi- 
nantly red and green and gold, with much more cut 
stone and carved white marble, altars, etc., with colon- 
nades, balustrades, terraces, and other attendant 
buildings. 

It is impossible to describe all of the magnificence 
of this place. Only a very few men were to be seen. 
Once it was the place of worship for the leaders of 
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the nation. Now grass and weeds cover all. It is not 
kept up. The stones are sinking out of place, grass 
and weeds grow up between the stones, and in some 
‘parts of the enclosure you must scratch away below 
the surface with your foot to discover that beneath 
the dirt is the fine pavement. The temple is falling, 
the iron altars are rusting, and the whole place 
shows every evidence of neglect and decay. It is a 
place whose magnificence creates a worshipful atmos- 
phere, and one feels sad to think that such must decay. 
It is deplorable when the religion of a nation declines. 
And here is decline. Not a priest was to be seen; 
only two men were there, who seemed to be keep- 
ers, and both of these begged for tips. China is ripe 
for a new religion, and that must be the religion of 
Jesus Christ. He is China’s only hope. 
At Conference in China 

This is as near to an old-fashioned Dunkard love 
feast as China likely ever sees. Forty missionaries (no, 
thirty-eight) are here together. We have our meals 
together, and these China workers do feed us well. 
We have the idea in America that these folks have 
nothing to eat. This is the usual breakfast: Break- 
fast food of some kind, or potatoes (splendid potatoes 
grow here), grapes, apples and peaches, eggs till you 
have enough, and sometimes a hot drink. Then for 
dinner we will have fresh corn, off the cob (I mean 
cut off), roasted or boiled mutton, potatoes mashed, 
gravy, cucumber or beet pickles, apple or plum butter, 
and then some dessert like sage pudding or stewed 
fruit. I eat all that Ican hold. (But what news is the 
last to you folks! You are sure that I would.) Then 
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for supper we have some sort of meat, maybe fried 
potatoes, some fruit butter, watermelon, maybe fruit. 
Altogether it makes a very good combination. I should 
have mentioned rice also. And all of this is grown in 
China. A little later when we come from Japan we 
will have English walnuts and persimmons. The 
Chinese seem to know how to handle their fruits, be- 
cause there is oftentimes every favorable condition for 
it to spoil, it would seem to us, and yet they can keep 
pears until away up towards spring. 

The sessions of the Conference have been very in- 
teresting. These folks have some age-old problems 
to handle and they are doing it splendidly. I am sure 
that they are doing their best. We do not understand 
all of their problems, of course, and it keeps us hustling 
to keep up with them. We ask questions, say a few 
things sometimes and keep our mouths shut, as much as 
we can, and the meeting goes merrily on. For in- 
stance, the mission has had thirty committees to report 
this year. Then there was new business. There were 
buildings to ask for from the board, new stations to 
consider, changes in the wages of their native work- 
ers, famine relief, an agent at the coast, summer vaca- 
tions and rest homes, the language school at Peking, 
medical work, industrial work, evangelistic work, 
school work and what not. All in all, it was a very 
busy Conference—the most strenuous I have ever seen 
for business. They began their business Wednesday 
morning and continued right through with night ses- 
sions until about 10: 30 Saturday night. I did not get 
to attend all of the sessions, for I slept somewhat in 
a draft on the first night I was here and seemed to have 
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caught a little cold. This is to be a very busy week 
among other missions and I want to be in good shape, 
so I stayed in on Friday afternoon and evening. Had 
a little fever, and thus the doctors came to my rescue, 
and on Saturday morning I was at the sessions again. 
It was not anything excepting a cold and I wanted to 
get it over with. A number of the missionaries had it 
this week. Dr. Horning and Martha came up and 
told me what I should do. I started to supper Friday 
evening, and Mrs. Byron Flory chased me back to my 
room, saying that the doctors had ordered a special 
supper for me. I thus had an opportunity to get next 
to the great kindness of these good folks who are 
spending their lives for the regeneration of China. I 
tell you we have a fine lot of missionaries over here— 
a finer bunch than which cannot be found in China, I 
say. 

Then, yesterday afternoon, after the morning ses- 
sion, at which Brother Yoder preached to the Chinese, 
and after the baptism of two men—the first fruits of 
the Gospel at Shou Yang—Brethren Heisey, Bright 
and I went out to visit the graves of four who gave 
their lives in 1900 at the time of the Boxers, rather 
than to give up their religion. How I thought of 
those earnest Chinese Christians who thought so much 
of their God that they would not submit to giving up 
their new-found faith! 


Welcomed by Strangers 
We traveled until after dark and at dusk came into 
sight of the walls of Ping-Yao. We continued on 
along the side of the wall and I wondered if we were 
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going to go around the city like Joshua did around 
Jericho, when all at once in the inky darkness the cart 
stopped, a door in a wall opened and in went the carts. 
I heard some one say “Ping-an” (which means “peace,” 
or “howdy,” as we would say), and in through the 
wall we went and were in the courtyard of Mr. Jen- 
nings and Mr. Gardner, China Inland missionaries. 
How glad they seemed to see us, total strangers! A 
splendid supper and then some pleasant conversa- 
tion with Mr. and Mrs. Gardner and little Janet, 
and we were put to bed—a real soft bed. Some con- 
trast toa Shansi Pullman! Good night! 

Brother Yoder had tipped his boy and he had our 
cart in fine shape. He even helped us into the cart—a 
most unusual thing. Brother Yoder’s rough ride in 
the race made his ribs so sore that his rest in the good 
bed was not the most comfortable. Mr. Gardner and 
little Janet walked out of the city a mile or so with us 
and then we bade them good-by and they turned back, 
brave, stout-hearted, lonesome people, glad for the 
chance to visit us. 

Mother, you know I do not like to visit strangers 
and make trouble, and that after one meal I usually 
feel that Iam a sponger. So you may know that this 
piling in on people sets against my grain. Well, we pay 
these folks for our lodging, if they will take it at all, 
but they seem to welcome us. They are hungry for 
association. That helps to make it easier to come in on 
strangers. It will be some time before I forget this 
friendly-faced, grey-haired man, with a little slip of a 
girl, standing hand in hand, on the Chinese road, watch- 
ing us as we disappeared from their sight. Only the 
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Father knows the longing for companionship that these 
good people feel, though it goes heroically unexpressed 
by them. 
Eggs and a Quarrel 

We stopped at an inn for dinner, and it was here 
that Dr. Harnly met his finish. The place was not 
clean, and Heisey ordered eggs for dinner. He wanted 
them scrambled and we wanted them boiled. They 
were boiled, but they were more than that—they were 
very old. In fact, they were so old that Dr. Harnly 
could not look them in the face. They were tenderly 
laid aside and Dr. Harnly made for the open air, much 
to the amusement of everybody. I accused the eggs 
of winking at him, but that fact will never be known. 

It looks rainy this morning, my first morning in a 
Chinese inn. We are far away from Taiku and have 
a big day ahead. I heard two Chinese quarreling this 
morning and, Charles, it would have tickled you. They 
do not fight over here, but they quarrel to beat the 
cars. They will stand almost with their noses together 
and call each other some very choice names. The 
worst cursing they do is to talk bad about the ancestors 
of the one they are quarreling with. I stood and 
watched these sons of China quarrel and thought I 
would split my sides. 

A Day with Our Missionaries 

Have visited schools in session. Ate dinner at 
Overholtzers’. We went over three miles to see 
where the Chinese make iron. It is interesting to 
see their crude methods. Here in this country are 
iron, coal and water in great abundance. This 
country is rich, but is not worked. These miners 
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receive fourteen cents per day and work long days. 
Our missionaries can buy the finest hard coal de- 
livered for $1.50 per ton. We had better come to 
China to spend our winters. I am living with Dr. 
Wamplers and am enjoying their splendid fellow- 
ship. Dr. Wampler is a busy man. Now that the 
famine is coming and these poor people are hungry 
it is a nervous strain on the missionaries. I can- 
not pass a woman carrying her baby, and both of 
them hungry, without giving them something. I 
have given Mrs. Wampler an order to draw on us 
for $50 for famine work. If the people at home 
could realize the starvation of 20,000,000 people and 
could see these long lines of famine folks, going— 
they know not where, except in search for food— 
there would be much money for work. May God 
help this country in famine times! 

In the afternoon we took a walk and went up to 
see the grave of Brother Frank Heckman. We also 
took supper Saturday evening in the house where 
Frank died. The little cemetery in which he is 
buried is up southwest of the city about a quarter 
of a mile. It is situated on a hill commanding a 
grand view of the valley. We stood there and 
thought of the splendid life of this man, and tried 
to think why it was that a man of such promise 
must be called for other service when he was needed 
here so badly. But he peacefully sleeps here await- 
ing the judgment. It is a pleasant thing to think of 
the meeting by and by with such faithful ones. It 
is splendid to be called when one is in the harness 
of actual work. 
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Chinese Family Life 

While talking about the children I should tell you 
of the family life. You see the men and boys on 
the streets. Old women and little girls may also be 
seen, but a girl above the age of twelve or under 
forty is seldom seen on the street. The young man 
never sees his wife until they are married. It is like 
buying a pig in a sack so far as he is concerned. 
This being the case, how can anything like love 
exist in the home? Of course there are exceptions 
to this rule, but this is the usual thing. These Chi- 
nese walls around the yard make such a life possible. 
Who can tell the suffering and heartaches and sor- 
row and sin that go on inside those walls—walls 
that hide the women maybe for years without their 
seeing far beyond them? Sometimes the younger 
women can go out if an older woman goes along. 
A man never allows himself to be seen in public 
with his wife. If perchance he is so seen he never 
touches his wife in public. The marriage is ar- 
ranged by a middleman. The girl is sold to the 
highest bidder. The age is not taken into account. 
If a boy of fifteen can be married to a girl of twenty- 
two it will please the mother-in-law, for the young 
woman lives in the court of the mother-in-law and 
is her slave. Girls are married off for two reasons: 
to propagate the kind and to slave for the husband’s 
family. And curious enough, in spite of these evils, 
plus foot-binding, it is the women who fight the 
strongest against changing the customs. That is, 
they fight them until they themselves become edu- 
cated, but what are a few educated women among 
so many! 
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“Shall We Gather at the River?” 

There is a piano on the boat and the Jap children 
are its best friends. It is near bedtime and one of 
them, who cannot talk a word of English, is play- 
ing: 


“Shall we gather at the river, 
The beautiful, the beautiful river, 
Gather with the saints at the river, 
That flows by the throne of God?” 
Yes, while we cannot speak to each other with our 
mouths, we are 


“Child of the same inheritance, 
Child of the selfsame God, 

Who hath but stumbled in the path, 
That all of earth hath trod.” 


We can talk to each other by way of the beauti- 
ful songs and the throne of God. “Yes, we'll gather 
at the river.” In the meantime, we hope first to hit 
the old gangplank at 12 Edison Ave., Elgin, Illi- 
nois. But there’s a long walk and much sea ’twixt 
here and there just now. But who can help it this 
evening? Good-night. 

Wedding Presents 

We visited the home of a very rich family, the 
second richest in Liao Chou. A son in the family 
had just been married and we went to see the wed- 
ding gowns. ’I wish that you, wifey and children, 
could have been present with me. The bride sat on 
the kang, with downcast look and did not even 
smile or say a word while we were there. She is 
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not supposed to. We clawed over the beautiful 
embroidered garments and they were tried on the 
women who were with us. This is perfectly good 
manners and proper, for how would they know 
that we thought the things were pretty! The bride 
looked on. There were no men folks at home, but, 
believe me, there were women in abundance. Let 
me prove it. Three sons married and they and their 
wives lived in various rooms in this court. That 
was some years ago, for the oldest son and wife 
had three sons and their wives live with them in the 
court in some pigeonhole. The second son had one 
son, who is married. He lives there, and now the 
son of the third son had brought his wife home. 
There were eight wives living in that court, brick 
paved and small. Some accumulation of women 
folks to live herded together, and they are of the 
best people of the country. Some of these daugh- 
ters are rather pretty, but just because they have 
embroidered garments is no sign that I want my 
son to take a wife of the land of China to live in my 
court! 
An Official Reception 

This forenoon has brought a new item to my 
history. We have an invite to the reception given 
us by the official. And at 10:15 he came for us. 
We went down to Miss Hutchison’s home in the 
morning, where Brother Yoder spoke to the women 
whom she teaches and seeks to lead to Christ. We 
were to go to the official’s at 10:00 A. M., but it 
would not be polite in Liao Chou “upper crust 
society” for us to go on time. Therefore, we just 
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stayed at home until the servant of the official came 
for us. You know in the parable of the marriage 
feast the servant was sent out to tell the guests, 
“Come, for all things are now ready.” It is really 
that same custom in China. We went down to the 
large hall where folks go to think of their sins—a 
Confucian hall, which would compare with our city 
halls. There were seven of us foreigners, and the 
folks on the streets stopped to gaze upon us as we 
went to the official’s. A man stuck his head out of 
the eternal hole in the wall, and Flory said we were 
to follow him. This we did and we were soon es- 
corted through alleys, doorways, other holes in the 
walls, and we came into the presence of the official 
who met us very kindly. As he did this the large 
audience of business men, citizens, government 
schoolboys and onlookers rose to their feet. We 
were escorted to the front of the building, where 
three seats had been especially arranged for us. 
After a bit of bowing and scraping, during which it 
was our business to get the official to take the chief 
seat, we took the three and tea was poured for us. 
The official chatted and we drank tea while the 
gaping thousand looked on. Then the official told 
of our mission and who we were (he had visited 
Flory and Seese the day before to learn of us). 
Next each of us three spoke on some phase of good- 
fellowship, and then more tea. We drank for quite 
a while and finally the missionaries said, “We must 
go, for they will not leave till we do.” We rose, 
thanked the official, and the whole assembly arose. 
The official followed us out; more bowing and 
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we were off. It was a most formal and most pleas- 
ant affair. It gave us another idea of China. 
The Funniest of All 

Oh, yes, I must tell you of one of the funniest 
things that I have yet seen. At Pyeng Yang, the 
last night we were there, when the church was 
crowded, we were all on the platform and fifteen 
little boys and girls were crowded in behind us on 
the floor. They were about the size of Bonnie, only 
likely about six years old. A Korean girl came over 
to the organ, and as she did so these crowded up. 
She began playing and these fifteen kids swung out 
on the platform and marched around in a circle, and 
such high stepping I never saw kids go through. 
They would swing their arms and swell around like 
the dudes of the town. Then they would stop and 
sing a verse and bow to each other, or shake fingers 
at each other, and so on they went through several 
verses of a motion song. With their absolute poise, 
without one cracking a smile, their swinging, their 
wonderful Korean dress, and their movements in 
their motion songs, it was one of the most capti- 
vating things I have ever yet seen. I would give a 
dollar gold piece if every one of you could see that 
bunch of kidlets. 

Chills and Dreams 

The day has been pleasantly spent. Miss Shick 
has been telling us of her work and we have en- 
joyed learning of the work of this dear little woman, 
who has gone away out among the people whom she 
loves. Ata station about halfway to Miss Shick’s, 
Mr. Miller had gotten off and there had left a Chi- 
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nese contractor in charge of all of our belongings 
and we were saved again. But the old train went 
meandering down through the fields, stopping at 
each station and being perfectly at home, and then 
leaving very reluctantly, and so by the time we ar- 
rived at the place called Tow-Shan, the end of the 
_ line, it was after dark. Miss Shick lives seven miles 
from there by sailboat, and it was impossible to go 
on through the dark. 

There is a little Presbyterian chapel in this town, 
and to this we went. The native worker was away, 
but the school-teacher bade us welcome. The night 
is cold and all we have is our steamer rug. (Oh, 
yes, and our own B.V.D.’s.) We went out and found 
a Chinese restaurant, and upstairs, where the shad- 
ows are long and the cobwebs likewise, by the light 
of an old coal oil lamp we ate chicken, goose and 
rice. A wrinkled Chinaman came along and said, 
“Hello.” He spoke English and is a follower of 
Sun Yet Sen, the first president of China. Formerly 
for fifteen years he ran a laundry at Boise, Idaho, 
and knows Henry Bradley. We sat there and talked 
about China for quite a while, and that helped the 
rice and goose to slip down a trifle easier as we 
crammed it into our mouths with chopsticks. 

Down at the chapel we put some benches to- 
gether, and with Miss Shick comfortably located in 
an inner room, we wrapped up in our rugs and pre- 
pared for gloryland. I dreamed and chilled and 
chilled and dreamed. I dreamed that Otho Winger 
was singing “At the cross, at the cross,” leading it 
before an audience and got mixed up in the singing 
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and so choked down. I laughed and awakened to 
see Brother Yoder pacing about the room to keep 
warm, and later Dr. Harnly. I slept warm— 
thanks to the heavier steamer rug that is mine. If 
you must wear B.V.D.’s in December, prepare your- 
self to take heavy woolen robes along. 

A Love Feast in India 

The forenoon was ours to do as we felt like doing, 
and we did it. I went about the compound some 
and saw something of the work without being 
guided, and liked the opportunity very much. At 
3:00 we met in the church and had baptism. One 
woman, one man and nine boys were received into 
church membership. Then we called upon Sister 
Kintner for a short time and at 5:00 we went to 
the love feast. The church here will likely seat 
about five hundred. The benches had all been re- 
moved and long strips of nice white cloth had been 
laid on the floor. About eighty men and boys and 
thirty women communed, while about one hundred 
little children were fed out in another room. All 
silently took their places, mostly barefooted, and 
seated themselves cross-legged on the floor. For 
some time they sang together, the Indian pastor 
officiating. 

Then the foot-washing service took place. Water 
was prepared in a back room, and quietly about six 
would go out at a time and wash each other’s feet 
by pairs. They would then return and others would 
go out. The service was quiet and orderly. Then 
we seated ourselves cross-legged (as best we could) 
with the others and had our supper. Nothing could 
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have been simpler than this. Large leaves had been 
sewed together which made a leaf about the size of 
a platter. The deacon brethren placed on these a 
kind of rice and curry mixed, and brought in a leaf 
for each one and set it on the cloth in front of us. 
Then with our fingers we ate of this. It was noise- 
less and there was plenty—more than we three 
could eat—but the kiddies knew how to clean up 
the leaf. The bread and cup were passed much as 
in America. Everything was in Gujerati, but we 
caught the spirit. Around the Lord’s table all are 
equal. The food that was left was then gathered 
(after the Lord’s prayer and dismissal) and placed 
in a large pan. Outside the lowest caste people, the 
poorest, were waiting, and gladly took the leavings 
for their evening meal. Doubtless it was a better 
meal than they were used to having. As we sat at 
this meal we thought of how Christianity helps and 
how the salvation of our Lord makes people happy. 
The Untouchables 

Then we went out to Machad, about three miles 
away, and saw a splendid school. One thing that 
impressed us and oppressed us here was to find 
nearly a hundred children in the schoolbuilding, fine, 
bright boys and girls, while outside in the shadow 
of the building were ten more. These ten were 
from the class called “Untouchables.” They can 
come to school, but are not allowed inside the build- 
ing, for if they should come in they would defile 
the whole school. Just think of it—just as bright- 
looking as any of the children, but of that caste who 
are kicked and cuffed and allowed to do only the 
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dirtiest kind of labor, and then kept in perpetual 
servitude to such a custom. One’s blood boils. 

The India people are not all brutes by any means. 
Not nearly all of the widows are mistreated, not all 
people are dishonest, not all are dirty, but there are 
those where love exists between husband and wife, 
and who are honest and just as fine characters as 
can be found anywhere. We get the wrong idea of 
India when we in the homeland think that there is 
no wealth or splendid people here. I believe that 
the worst class in India and in China are the 
mothers-in-law. Those who have been in bond- 
age themselves do not save their daughters from 
it, but think that their daughters are no better than 
they were, and that they must simply knuckle under. 
The poorer classes here have more freedom for their 
women folks than the high-class Hindus and 
Brahmins. 


Dedication at Boarding School in India 


In the afternoon was to be held the formal dedi- 
cation exercises of the Girls’ Boarding School. This 
was scheduled to be on the new compound and 
about 4:00 P. M. we all gathered there. The Board- 
ing School boys had been carrying out seats and 
chairs and getting ready for the day. The grounds 
had been decorated and all was arranged very pret- 
tily. The new compound is on ground a bit higher 
than this and commands a splendid view of the en- 
tire country round about. Far to the east may be 
seen the Western Ghats, or mountains, while lying 
in the foreground is a beautiful valley, wide and 
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fertile. On this live many, many people—those 
whom these people reach for Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps you would be interested in the program 
which was staged for the opening exercises. There 
was a large crowd—possibly three hundred and 
fifty people. These were from the Boys’ Boarding 
School (one hundred and thirty-three), and Girls’ 
Boarding School (eighty), the parents of the chil- 
dren (when they would come), the servants, teach- 
ers, etc. The head officer of this county was present 
and made a speech, as well as the second officer. 
These jungle women came, every one with her baby 
and her jewelry, with very little clothing and 
with heads as dense as the granite boulders of the 
country. They sat around the outskirts of the 
crowd and looked on, I would say, in almost blank 
amazement. Wreaths were hung about our necks 
here, again. 

Brother Blough was chairman. The song, “Vic- 
tory in Christ,’ was sung. It is amazing how keen 
these chaps are when they have had a chance. Then 
the official made his speech and the key to the door 
of the Girls’ Boarding School was handed to him. 
Attached to it was some ribbon tied in a bow. The 
program stopped while he took the ribbon and the 
key and went out and unlocked the door of the 
school. Then there was an address by the head 
mistress of the school, a song by fourteen girls, ther 
a circle drill by twelve girls, and a drill or farce by 
six schoolboys from a village. These lads acted 
out the story of a shepherd boy who herded sheep. 
Four little fellows crawled in and their shepherd 
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led them. He called out that an “awog” (tiger) was 
after his sheep. Men came running to help him. 
By and by a boy, dressed like a tiger and with a 
long tail, came in and attacked his sheep. He cried 
and called, but no one came. When the sheep were 
all dead another boy came in and lectured him. 

A Child’s Funeral 

During this service—a part of it—I went with 
Sister Sadie Miller to attend the funeral of a little 
eighteen-month old babe that had passed away in 
the early evening. The babe had been sick with 
whooping cough, teething, and pneumonia, I sup- 
pose. It was the child of Brother Holsopple’s cook. 
We went to see the little thing when it was all 
ready for burial. 

These people do not keep the body long after the 
spirit has departed. Within three hours from the 
time the little spirit had taken its flight the whole 
service was over and the body was returning to the 
dust. We entered the one-roomed or two-roomed 
home and found a few people gathered together 
quietly. The poor mother has very sore eyes and 
they had told her not to weep if she could help it. 
She was doing her best, but her pent-up grief could 
not help but be expressed in the tears that silently 
rolled from inflamed eyes. All was ready and they 
were waiting till the men could come from the 
cemetery and say that all was ready there. 

Finally they came. A native brother offered a 
short prayer. As is the custom of these people, the 
father of the baby picked up the silent form which 
had been covered with white clothes. (It was 
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dressed in its own little garments.) He carried the 
precious bundle himself. The mother did not go 
to the cemetery, but out through the darkness we 
went, a dozen or so of us, with our lanterns, to the 
silent city. The form was laid in its tomb. The 
native brother read six verses from John 14, and 
then carefully with their hands they started to fill 
the mouth of mother earth. Sister Sadie Miller had 
offered a prayer, and when all was finished the 
native brother prayed once more. The native Chris- 
tians in their simplicity had laid the form to rest. 
I could not keep from dropping some tears by the 
grave—knowing that here was a little angel that 
would be joining the heavenly choir tonight, another 
member of that innumerable host of children’s an- 
gels, to blend its voice from India with that of our 
own dear bairnies there. In the final analysis we 
are all brethren and our children are all playmates. 
A common brotherhood, parenthood, Fatherhood. 


From the Last Page of the Diary 

The missionaries came. Like the love of the Master, 
they were with us until the end. Their last moments 
with us will always be remembered, for when one is 
leaving a great land, he does it with the last hours 
impressed upon his memory. Brother Lichty brought 
a fine bunch of grapes and cheekos, and Dr. Harnly 
had laid in a supply of mangoes. We are ready. 

But 1:00 P. M. comes. The missionaries bid us 
good-by and hurry away. The whistle blows; the 
fellow who is always late comes running with his 
trunks and his baggage; the gangplank is lowered 
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from the boat; and slowly, steadily, noiselessly, im- 
perceptibly we slip out into the bay, thread our way, 
like a sacred cow among the crowds of Bombay, among 
the ships at anchor and put out to sea. Gone are the 
faces of our missionaries. Behind us is India with its 
teeming millions, its attractive colors, its myriad places 
and actions and points of interest. We watch the 
massive buildings that skirt the harbor as they silently 
slip lower and lower on the horizon. We turn our 
field glasses upon the retreating city. Farewell to it, 
and we turn to look forward to the fishing boats float- 
ing lazily above their nets and lines, and we admire 
the hills to the left of us as we steam southward. 

The ship is a good one and we have a splendid cabin. 
The food is good, and now we can settle down for ten 
days of relaxation before Africa bids us inland. The 
afternoon finds us with reminiscences of our days in 
India and lounging about with our books, looking 
towards that land which is yet beyond the several seas. 

x * x 

“The night is dark and we are far from home. Lead 
thou me on,” reads the last line on the last page in 
John Henry’s diary. It stands written in red for 
emphasis. The words of this song were among his 
favorite gems and he frequently used them as his 
closing prayer to the day’s work. Little did he think 
that these were to be his last lines to his family and 
that Africa was to be his place of rest. But thus God 
led him on. 


CHAPTER XII 
As Others Saw Him 


If there were no death in this world, life would 
become wretched because men would develop hard 
hearts. Seasons of sorrow mellow the heart and open 
the eye so that it sees the good in others. Even sick- 
ness in the home reveals the tender note that was not 
discovered while all was going well. Secretaries are 
public servants and at times may be criticized beyond 
their dues. If there ever was any fault found with 
what John Henry did as Secretary, he had the good 
grace to bear it with becoming Christian humility. That 
he was highly esteemed during life and greatly 
mourned in death was evidenced by the hundreds of 
letters and tributes that came to his family. From 
these many letters and sincere eulogies it will be pos- 
sible to select only a few, but these few which follow 
are typical of many others written in a similar strain. 
Memorial services were held in many localities. Reso- 
lutions were passed by large and small organizations. 
These all spoke in the highest terms of the Christian 
character of John Henry, but to print them here would 
be to add many pages. It will be sufficient to know 
that he was a man, a Christian man, and that he gave 
his life to spread the Gospel of his Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ, whom he loved and served unto the end. 

“We greatly loved and admired Brother Williams.” 
—J. H. Moore. 

“His was such a fine type of Christian character. 
His ministration through the Missionary Visitor was 
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so excellent, too. And as secretary of the Mission 
Board he was remarkably efficient. He has rendered 
a service to the church which time cannot measure.” 
—NMr. and Mrs. J. S. Sherfy. 


“Brother Williams may be a greater power in mis- 
sions with his body lying under the blazing tropical 
sun of Africa than had he been permitted to return to 
us and minister for many years.”’—T. E. George. 


“Some day we shall understand, and no doubt to 
those who are here now it will be manifest in some 
way that J. H. B.’s life was only a forerunner of a 
great and strong arm of the church in this dark Con- 
tinent. This is surely a case of giving one’s body a 
living sacrifice.’—Levi and Susie Minnich. 


“His going has linked the whole Brotherhood to- 
gether in a great and common sorrow.”—H. A. Brandt. 


“He was so fond of children! He came into our 
home like a flood of sunshine. He caught up Frances 
and said, with tears in his eyes, ‘It’s no joke to be 
away from your babies.’ Then we had such a good 
visit talking about his Bonnie Pearl and all the rest 
whom we know. During our District Meeting our 
cook’s sweet baby girl of one year died. Although he 
could not speak their language, he made them feel his 
sympathy. He missed a very interesting program at 
the church that night, that he might’go to the funeral. 
The sight of the bereaved father carrying his own 
baby to its grave touched his heart and be groaned in 
sympathy. As the little body was lowered into the 
grave he made no sound, but the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Our Indian Christians were much moved on 
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seeing his grief and sympathy for one of their little 
ones.”—Mr. and Mrs. Q. A. Holsopple. 

“Every child was especially drawn to him.”—Sadie 
J. Miller. 

“In the year 1916 I was afforded the opportunity 
of visiting in the Williams home. I will never forget 
the wonderful impression it made upon me. No pomp 
or show, but the quiet, powerful presence of the Holy 
Spirit seemed to permeate the entire family life. What 
a wonderful home it was!”—Ida Himmelsbaugh. 


“The coming of his letters was looked forward to 
because they showed a keen interest in the work and 
were full of encouragement.”—Kathryn Ziegler. 

“His death comes as a heavy loss to the church— 
none could have been more missed than he. He has 
done a great work and impressed himself indelibly 
upon the minds and hearts of us all. The church is 
proud to number such as he among her loyal sons.”— 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Culler. 

“As a business man I could not help admiring his 
patience, his unfailing good humor, and his marvelous 
capacity for such a vast amount of work, all done as 
well as it could be done. Individually, his absolute 
fairness and integrity, and his very evident standards 
of Christian gentlemanliness have been a constant 
source of inspiration to me.’”’—William Spooner. 

“It is not often that business acquaintance ripens into 
a friendship such as existed between Mr. Williams and 
myself. His going has been a distinct shock to me 
and I feel that I have suffered a loss. It is, however, 
a slight relief to remember that his going was, as we 
say, while in the harness.”—Chas. E. Fairchild. 
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“Somehow we feel that a great mission will start in 
Africa with the body of Brother Williams as a great 
drawing factor. Surely some great work will come 
from sacrificing such a noble life.’"—Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. W. Flory. 

“Both at home and abroad I traveled with him, ate 
with him, and slept with him; and what reveals more 
of a man’s character than to travel, eat and sleep with 
him? And a real man he was in whatsoever position 
I found him. In business he was efficient but courte- 
ous; in times of emergency calm, optimistic and 
rational ; in hospitality, unstinting. His invariable con- 
geniality and adaptability made him a boon traveling 
companion. His fund of good humor always came in 
good stead and he was one of those rare spirits who 
could enjoy a joke at his own expense as well as to 
perpetrate one on some one else. He differed from 
other people, often firmly, but with the kindest of feel- 
ing and the greatest charity. If he spoke of the faults 
of others, he did so without malice. More than once 
I heard him speak kindly of those who were undeserv- 
ing. He believed in his fellow-men, not because they 
were faultless, but because of what he hoped they 
might become, if he trusted them and expected great 
things of them.”—D. J. Lichty. 

“Truly, a great and good man has been taken from 
us! Why? When he spent a few days here in the 
jungle he won all hearts, from the oldest to the young- 
est. He was a man with a man’s heart, and it does not 
take long for even jungle people to know a man from 
a two-legged animal. He won everybody. He was a 
man—a man of the church. Confidences reposed in 
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him were safe. His work was done and well done 
from day to day. He was a man—a man of God. 
We did not know he was ready for promotion. We 
knew that he was doing his work well. We felt al- 
most sure he would spend many days here. Unexpected 
things come to us all. God was watching him. He 
has promoted him before we had time to protest.”— 
Adam Ebey. 


“Of the many things that impressed me one was 
his whole-souled devotion to the task before him. 
Though ever as busy as he could be, he always gave 
the fullest consideration in hearing one and in render- 
ing aid upon every occasion.”—H. L. Alley. 


“Brother Williams was always and everywhere a 
friend to all and a special lover of children. Like unto 
his Lord, he was wont to gather them into his arms and 
to leave a blessing with them, for he never failed to 
create in them a desire to make good. Often there 
comes to my mind a picture of him, with a little child 
nestling close to his great, loving heart. Of these none 
is more vivid than that of one morning in February as 
he stood before our bungalow with little Marybai, a 
smiling Indian baby, in his arms. None of us will 
cease to thank God for his helpful visit to Ahwa, least 
of all the children, brown or white. The intimate 
glimpses he gave of his own home life brought us into 
deeper love for his dear ones who gave him to us for 
a while. How our hearts were touched by the story 
of his dear little daughter, who each day crossed out 
the date and counted the days until papa’s return !”— 
Alice K, Ebey. 
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“As missionaries we appreciated so much his genial, 
happy personality and that meant more to us on the 
field than you can realize here in the homeland.”— 
Drs. A. Raymond and Laura M. Cottrell. 

“When I told the boys that Brother Williams had 
gone home, John said, ‘Seems as if the best people 
are all dying.’ They remembered his kindness to them 
when their father went away and were sad to learn 
that he had gone.”—Nora Berkebile. 

“Every one loved him, and he did such good work 
wherever he was. He was always full of life, always 
cheerful and happy and could not help but inspire 
young people wherever he came in contact with them.” 
—Levi and Emma Shively. 

“Brother Williams’ passing will be keenly felt by 
the entire Brotherhood and especially by those most 
closely associated with him in the Master’s service. 
He was such a useful man and such a friend to every- 
body.”—Anna M. Eby. 

“Wife and I remember Brother Williams as one 
who found time in his busy life to speak a word of 
encouragement to us at a time when we were deeply 
discouraged. And what he did for us was only an 
index to what lhe did so many times.”—Mr. and Mrs. 
A. P. Musselman. 

“His presence was an inspiration and his smile al- 
ways gave welcome into that presence. His hours 
were never too busy to give advice and direction to 
those fortunate enough to have labored with him. His 
big, warm heart sensed needs before they could be 
expressed in words. Response to help was the joy of 
his life. About him there hovered an atmosphere that 
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you were in the presence of a friend, a friend that 
was glad to sit and listen and advise concerning even 
the smallest struggles of life. In leadership, he was 
a master because he lived in the realm of high ideals 
and unwavering vision and, above all, in complete con- 
fidence in God’s leading. These sterling qualities never 
failed to make one feel that he was following a great 
man who was leading our forces forward in the great 
mission fields of the world.”—-M. R. Zigler. 

“Even though his body may moulder in the grave 
his fine spirit will be a continual benediction to all 
those who will come in touch with the things that he 
has done so well.”—Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Miller. 

“Tf we could have chosen some one to be a sacrifice 
for our foreign mission work, surely no one would 
have thought of our dear Brother Williams. We 
would have felt he could not be spared. But God 
needs the dearest and best and calls as we would not. 
He knows all, and who can question what he does? 
We can only bow in submission and look forward to 
the time when we can understand and know. What a 
call to the church! Have we been deaf to the needs 
of our far-away lands, and Africa in particular? Has 
our God seen fit and found it necessary to wake us 
to our duty by planting the seed in Mombasa, the 
gateway to that dark land ?”—Mary Stover. 

“We knew Brother Williams at Bridgewater Col- 
lege as a prince among men and his stay here winter 
before last was a tremendous contribution to the life 
and thought of our school community, and his messages 
so full of vision and power will not soon be for- 
gotten.’”—Paul H. Bowman 
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“Brother Williams’ cheery voice and his happy 
smile were an inspiration to every one of us. So full 
of life and ambition, so enthusiastic in the work of the 
kingdom was he that one couldn’t help catching the 
same spirit after being in his presence!”—Grace 
Clapper. 

“In his death we have lost one of the strong pillars 
of the church, a friend of every missionary on the 
field, and a man whose whole life was devoted to 
others. He was never too busy to help, and to listen 
with love and sympathy to anything that might have 
come into one’s life. He never considered himself 
when doing for others. No matter how hard the task, 
he always could make the way a little smoother.”— 
D. L. and Martha Horning. 

“We on the field will miss him very much. His 
cheery letters and his wise advice were always wel- 
come. He made a very favorable impression on our 
fellow missionaries of other denominations while he 
was here in China. We had large hopes for the re- 
sults we would get from his visit to the mission fields. 
His keen insight and his sympathy made him well 
adapted to do deputation work of this kind.”—Fred J. 
Wampler, M. D. 

“To associate with him in the homeland was a rare 
privilege, but to have him with us for a time on the 
field, and with us wrestle with the tasks before us was 
a greater one. His sympathy and concern for each 
one and his work endeared him to each of us. In him 
we had a friend, one in whom we could confide. He 
was most unassuming and rejoiced in the attainments 
of others. He was a man of vision and an organizer. 
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He sought and found men for our rapidly-growing 
mission enterprise, and entrusted them with big tasks.” 
—J. H. Bright. 

“He was a sincere brother and a fully consecrated 
worker in our church and mission cause. No favor he 
could do for us as missionaries appeared to be a bur- 
den to him. No one could be more interested in the 
expansion of our field of work and in the personal 
welfare of the workers during these war-stricken years 
than he. His letters always conveyed good cheer and 
words of sympathy and encouragement. We were 
eagerly anticipating his visit among us and praying 
that the visit would prove a mutual blessing, both to 
the work in Sweden and to the church on the home 
base.”—J. F. Graybill. 

“TI was much impressed with the personal touch that 
he put into his business letters. They were like the 
letters of a friend to friend, rather than the letters 
of a strictly business man, making one feel, even be- 
fore he had met him, that he had always known him.” 
—Elizabeth Kintner. 

“We prize highly the twenty-one letters we have 
bearing his signature. Each of them reflects unmis- 
takably his deep religious nature and consecration to 
the Master’s service, and without exception they 
brought to us an invocation for the Master’s blessing 
and guidance. The helpful, optimistic spirit injected 
into his letters was a great influence in our decision 
to serve on the India field.’—Mr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Blickenstaff. 

“Well may it be said, as a Parsee gentleman re- 
marked, ‘He is not dead. He is only gone before.’ ”— 
Sarah G. Replogle. 
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“Another thing I observed was his love and con- 
cern for his family at home. He delighted in showing 
their pictures and talking about them, and often sent 
them souvenirs, that they might, as far as possible, 
share in his pleasures. I can see his smile yet, as he 
said, ‘We’re on the home stretch now. In less than 
four months we should reach home.’”—Anna M. 
Forney. 

“Upon us, as upon everyone whom he met, was im- 
pressed his sterling Christian character and abundant 
faith in his Creator. But aside from this, that which 
most impressed us was what may be called his human- 
ity, brotherliness, fatherliness, or as he said to the 
missionaries, his being ‘just folk.’”—J. E. and Ellen 
H. Wagoner. 

“Brother Williams’ precious words and smiling face 
we shall not forget as long as the sun and moon re- 
main.”—Sundarlal Vakhanbhai. 

“He had confidence in men and in their ability to 
do things. He was exceedingly optimistic and always 
confident that things were going to work out all right, 
although he was not able to say just how. With high 
ideals, an optimistic view, unwavering faith, careful 
counsel, fair judgment, untiring effort, fervency in 
prayer, and faithfulness in devotion he served his 
church and his God.”—H. P. Garner. 

“If I say clearly, the whole community was plunged 
into mourning, and everybody felt as if he might have 
lost a dear one from his own family. There were 
two reasons for this. The first one was, he died on the 
way, having been far from his dearly beloved wife and 
children; and the other was, he had won our hearts 
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by his smiling face and kind character. He was the 
best one we found, who won our hearts in such a short 
time.’—Pastor Govindji. 


“Brother Williams was a prince among missionaries. 
He took time to enter so fully, so thoughtfully into 
the very real life problems and interests of the India 
workers, as well as the missionaries, that we felt he 
understood.”—D. L. Forney. 


“Brother Williams said, “We’re sailing under sealed 
orders, but so far as we know we have allowed no 
selfish motive to enter into the planning of our trip.’ 
These words are especially precious to me because of 
their appeal, and because they are expressive of the 
faithfulness and whole-heartedness which were dis- 
tinct marks of the life of our brother, as I knew him.” 
—Benj. F. Summer. 


“His was not the hasty word or harsh judgment. 
His work with us as a mission, in our homes and sta- 
tions, in our committee meetings, in District Meetings 
was of the finest Christian type; true to his message 
at the Gujerat Conference on ‘Manifesting the Love of 
God,’ always and everywhere the same cheerful, sym- 
pathetic attitude, showing forth the love of God in 
his heart. The people of India, too, loved him.”— 
J. M. and Anna Z. Blough. 

“I praise God for the life which Brother Williams 
lived among us.”—Anetta C. Mow. 

“All who knew Brother Williams, either from 
acquaintance formed during his visit among us or 
from association in the homeland, recognized in 
him a kind, honest, true-hearted friend, who was 
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always ready and glad to share one’s problems and 
to offer encouragement whenever possible.”—C. G. 
Shull. 

“He had the wonderful faculty of making each of 
us in the office feel that we were working with him, not 
for him. He had a way of making us feel that we 
really had a part in the work. As a man he was one 
of the finest—always with a smile and a pleasant word, 
never irritated even under the most trying circum- 
stances, and with a patience almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. His loss to the office cannot be estimated.”— 
Besse G. Pierce. 

“T have never met a man with whom I could talk 
over a problem as easily as I could with Brother 
Williams. I have no doubt that thousands of others 
found the same thing to be true. Thus he came to 
be trusted, respected, and loved. His departure 
means the loss of a friend to all those who knew 
him.”—Norman A. Seese. 

“His friendships formed in China were many. 
Other missionaries mourn with us. They, too, say 
a great man has been called from us. He planned 
so long to make this trip to the mission fields. He 
was constantly bubbling over with messages that 
were being jotted down for the home people. What 
a loss to the people at home! A life that was so 
alive! He was so hard-working and so terribly in 
earnest about his task. A tired man has gone to 
be with the Father. His last message with me will 
long be remembered: ‘Be careful of the load you 
are carrying. Take time to build up the hard- 
worked body.’ And I was thoughtful enough to 
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say, ‘Yes, Billy, take care of yourself and the breth- 
ren traveling with you.’ We waved a farewell there 
in the road when all others had left us. Oh, how 
we planned to talk it all over again in a few short 
years !”—F, H, Crumpacker. 
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